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American Institute of Instruction. 


Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting 
Portland, Me., July 10, ll, 12 and 13, 1905. 


‘LITERARY PROCEEDINGS. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 
Monday Evening, July ro.— City Hall. 


8 to 10. 
Address of Welcome. 


His Honor, Mayor James P. Baxter, of Portland. 
Response. 
J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Educational Ideals. 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Augusta, Maine. 
President’s Address.— Closer Articulation of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn. 


Tuesday Morning, July 11.— City Hall. 


9.00 to 10.30. 
Present Notions about Ethical Instruction in our Public 
Schools. 
Arthur D. Call, Principal, Second North School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Motive and Content of the Elementary Curriculum. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Professor of Education, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


Tuesday Evening. — City Hall. 
8 to 10. 


The Fundamental Assumptions in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 


Practical and Theoretical Studies of Mental Development. 
Charles H. Judd, Director of Psychological Laboratory, 
Yale University. 


Wednesday Morning, July 12.— City Hall. 
. 9 to 10.30. 


The Basis of Discontent with Present Methods of Teaching 
Geography. 
Homer’ P. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 


The Conservation of Rural School Education. 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 


Wednesday Evening.— City Hall. 
8 to 10. 
National Outlook for Childhood. 


Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Philadelphia, President of Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 


The Home as a Factor in Education. 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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My Book and Heart Shall Never Part. 
Dotha Stone Pinneo, Secretary of Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Thursday Morning, July 13.— City Hall. 
9 to 10.30. 


Educational Problems in New Brunswick, Canada. 
Dr. J. R. Inch, Chief Superintendent of Instruction, 
New Brunswick. 


Educational Conditions in the Province of Quebec. 
BE. W. Arthy, Superintendent of Schools, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Thursday Evening.— City Hall. 
8 to 10. 


The Education of Women. 
Herbert E. Mills, Professor of Economics, Vassar Col- 
lege. 


The College of the Future. 
Carroll D. Wright, President of Clark College, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT SESSIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING AND SUPERVISION. 


President, Watrer H. Smatti, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary, Maspet C. Brace, English Department, Normal 

School, Lowell. 
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Tuesday Morning, July 11.— First Parish Church. 
10.45 to 12.45. 


General Topic— Problems in Training and How Met. 
In the Country Normal School. 

Nellie F. Harvey, Normal School, Castine, Me. 
In the City Normal Schools. 


Walter P. Beckwith, Principal, Normal School, Salem, 
Mass. 


In the City Training Schools. 


Frank J. Peaslee, Superintendent of Schools, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Discussion. 


C. W. Bickford, Superintendent of Schools, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


Wednesday Morning, July 12.— High School Hall. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
General Topic.— Training while in Service. Its Needs and 
Limitations. 
From the View-point of the Normal Teacher. 
May L. Baright, Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


From the View-point of the Primary Supervisor. 
Ella L. Sweeney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. % 
Form -the View-point of the Superintendent. 
William C. Bates, Superintendent of Schools, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Discussion. 


Walter Ballou Jacobs, Professor of Education, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 


President, Mary M. Assort, Watertown, Conn., Chairman 
Educational Committee, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
Secretary, Mrs. CHARLES F. Fiace, Portland, Me. 


Wednesday Morning, July 12.— First Parish Church. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
Ought the Higher Education of Women to be made more 


Practical? 


Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, President of General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, St. Louis, Missouri, President 
National Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


Discussion. 


Thursday Morning, July 13.— City Hall. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
How can the Home and the School co-operate more effec- 
tively in the Ethical Training of the Child? 


Mrs. W. O. Vallette, member of Education Committee, 
General Federation, Goshen, Indiana. 

Walter H. Small, Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDER- 
GARTENS. 
President, ExizaBetH Hatt, Lewiston, Maine, Principal of 


the Normal Training School. 
Secretary, Mary C. SHUTE, Boston Normal School. 
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Tuesday Morning, July 11.— City Hall. 
10.45 to 12.45. 
Primary Reading. 
Eulalie Osgood Grover, Chicago, III. 
School Gardens. 
Sarah T. Palmer, Principal of Practice School, State 
Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 
Social Occupations in Primary Grades. 
Elizabeth Dopp, Chicago University. 
The Age of Plasticity. 
Mary S. Snow, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thursday Morning, July 13.— First Parish Church. 
10.45 to 12.45. 


The Kindergarten as a Preparation for Grade Work. 
Helen L. Southgate, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Con- 
cord, N. H. 
The Work of a Mothers’ Club. 
Mary I. Hamilton, Benjamin Dean Kindergarten, So. 
Boston. 
The Effects of Kindergarten Work upon Children’s Home 
Work. 
Lucy Kummer, Principal of Kindergarten, Rice Train- 
ing School, Boston, Mass. 
Stories for Children. 
Mabel C. Bragg, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


President, Augustus D. SmauLt, Head Master, High School, 
South Boston. 

Secretary, Aucusrus H. Ketiey, Master, Lyman District, 

East Boston. 
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Wednesday Morning, July 12.— City Hall. 
10.45 to 12.45. 


Correlation of High School and Grammar School Endeavor. 
Ray Greene Huling, Head Master, English High School, 
Cambridge. 


Requirements for Admission to College. 
' D. O. S. Lowell, English Department, Roxbury Latin 
School, Boston. ~ 


Thursday Morning, July 13.— High School Hall. 
10.45 to 12.45. 


How we teach Geography today. 
Charles F. King, Master, Dearborn District, Boston. 


The Teaching of English. 
Augustus H. Kelley. 


An Experiment in History Teaching. 
Lotta A. Clark, History Department, Charlestown High 
School, Boston. 
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BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 





During the General Session the following business 
was transacted : 


Monday, July ro. 


The Board of Directors met at the close of the even- 
ing: session and it was 

Voted : — That the usual tax of one dollar be levied 
upon each member of the Institute for the year 1905-6. 


Tuesday, July 11. 


At the morning session President Keyes appointed 
the following Committees: 


On Resolutions: — Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sarah Dyer Barnes, Providence, R. I.; O. D. 
Mathewson, Barre, Vt.; Caroline Wing, Manchester, 
N. H.; W. L. Powers, Gardiner, Me.; F. B. Morrill, 
New Haven, Conn. 


On Nominations: — Supt. W. H. Small, Providence, 
R. I.; Mrs. Alma D. Pollard, Southington, Conn. ; 
Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, Mass.; B. E. Merriam, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; C. W. Bickford, Manchester, N. H.; 
George C. Purington, Farmington, Me. 


Thursday, July 13. 


MorNING SESSION. 


Treasurer Alvin F. Pease made a financial report 
of the Bethlehem meeting which, having been approv- 
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ed by the Auditing Committee, was accepted and 
adopted. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the fol- 
lowing nominees : — 
President. 
Hon. WALTER E. RANGER, Providence, R. I. 


Secretary. 


WILLIAM C. CRAwForp, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
Atvin F. Pease, Malden, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary, 


Payson Situ, ‘Auburn, Maine. 


Assistant Treasurer. 


NATHAN L. BisHop, Norwich, Conn. 
Vice-Presidents. 


MAINE. 


Elizabeth Hall, Lewiston. 
Geo. C. Purington, Farmington. 
W. E. Russell, Gorham. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Charles W. Bickford, Manchester. 
Henry C. Morrison, Concord. 
H. W. Smoot, Littleton, . 
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VERMONT. 


John L. Alger, Saxon River. 
O. D. Mathewson, Barre. 
B. E. Merriam; Bellows Falls. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sarah L. Arnold, Boston. 
Walter P. Beckworth, Salem. 
J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Valentine Almy, Cranston, 

H. W. Lull, Newport. 

Joseph E. Mowry, Providence. 
CONNECTICUT. 


A. W. Call, Hartford. 
Alma D. Pollard, Southington. 
G. A. Stuart, New Britain. 


New York. 


Mary S. Snow, Brooklyn. 


Counsellors. 


Wm. F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles S. Chapin, Providence, R. I. 


Fred Gowing, Boston, Mass. 


Charles O. Hine, Hartford, Conn. 
Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, Mass. 


Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn. 
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James E. Klock, Plymouth, N. H. 

Geo. H. Martin, Lynn, Mass. 

Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridge, Mass. 
C. H. Morrow, Randolph, Vt. 

Wm. W. Stetson, Auburn, Me. 

Edgar E. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 
George A. Walton, West Newton, Mass. 
Albert C. Winship, Boston, Mass. 


Standing Committees. 


On MEMBERSHIP. 


Henry Whittemore, Chairman, Framingham, Mass. 
W. P. Abbott, Proctor, Vt. 

Sarah Dyer Barnes, Providence, R. I. 

Elizabeth J. Cairns, Hartford, Conn, 

A, F. Richardson, Castire, Me. 

E. L. Silver, Portsmouth, N. H. 


On NECROLOGY. 


A. G. Boyden, Chairman, Bridgewater, Mass. 
David W. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
George E. Church, Providence, R. I. 


On FINANCE. 


George H. Martin, Chairman, Lynn, Mass. 
George C. Purington, Farmington, Me. 
Isaac Thomas, Burlington, Vt. 


It was voted to accept the report of the Committee 
on Nominations and to instruct Assistant Secretary 
Payson Smith to cast the ballot of the Institute for 
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the list of officers presented. This having been done 
the nominees were declared elected. 


Thursday, July 13. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The following resolutions were presented : — 


Resolved, That we, the members of the American 
Institute of Instruction assembled in our seventy-fifth 
annual session, desire to express our cordial gratitude 
for the royal reception given to the Institute by the 
good people of Portland, and especially for the valu- 
able service rendered by the various local committees. 
The executive committee under the leadership of W. H. 
Brownson, the accommodations committee under John 
A. Milliken, the halls committee under Mrs. E. L. 
Burnham, the hospitality committee under Mrs. Cath- 
erine A. Bagley, the music committee under Miss 
Augusta H. Schumacher, the press committee under 
George W. Norton, and the transportation committee 
under F. E. Boothby, have been indefatigable in our 
behalf, and in consequence of their activity, the city 
has been made a veritable home for us all. It will 
long be remembered as such by the hundreds now in 
attendance. 

Resolved, That we recall with deep sadness mingled 
with our grateful thought the earnest service of the 
late Orlando M. Lord in extending the original in- 
vitation for the Institute to come to Portland and in 
initiating the activity of the various committees until 
his lamented decease. We recognize that we have 
richly inherited the fruit of his vigorous and pro- 
longed efforts. 
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Resolved, That we express our earnest thanks to 
the press of the city of Portland for their full and ac- 
curate accounts of the proceedings of this meeting, 
to the press of the state of Maine for their excellent 
and helpful preliminary announcements, and to the 
Associated Press for their hearty efforts both to spread 
the news and to report the acts of this gathering. 

Resolved, That we record our great appreciation 
of the kindness of the officials connected with the rail- 
roads and the hotels of Portland for their favorable 
rates and careful attention to the wants of the visiting 
members. 

Resolved, That we desire to mention our great satis- 
faction at the cordial co-operation which has been 
manifested by the city government and the board of 
trade of the city of Portland in all preparations for 
our convenience and comfort in connection with this 
gathering. — 

Resolved, That we desire to call attention to the 
great kindness and helpful activity of the teachers 
of Portland, South Portland and Westbrook, who not 
only joined heartily in the original invitation, but also 
became advanced members almost without exception 
and have united with the local committees in the 
heartiest manner in making the meetings a source of 
comfort and enjoyment to all the visiting members. 

Resolved, That we desire to remark upon the wide ° 
range of educational influences which have found 
representation upon the program on this occasion, in- 
cluding teachers of every grade from the kindergarten 
to the university, school officials of town, city and 
state, and representatives of the home-as well as of 
the school, all working together in the fullest har- 
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mony to further the cause of the school children and 
through them of the coming generation; recognizing 
that differences of judgment are inevitable, we believe 
that the straightest path toward educational advance- 
ment lies in just such generous interchange of views 
and cordial co-operation in the service of the children 
as have here been exhibited 

Resolved, That we especially welcome the accession 
which this year’s meeting has brought to the active 
workers at the Institute in the presence of so large 
a number of representatives of the Women’s Clubs 
of New England; conveying such cheer and encour- 
agement to the workers within the schoolroom as can 
come only with the consciousness that the homes are 
indeed interested in the problems of the school and 
are determined to co-operate actively with the school 
in all good work for the help of the children The 
teacher members of the Institute wish especially to 
congratulate these representatives of the home upon 
the excellent organization of the forces that have to 
do with the education work of the Women’s Clubs. 

Resolved, That we conceive it to be for the ad- 
vancement of education and for the good of a com- 
munity to encourage its teachers to give forth the best 
expression of their thought and experience in text 
books or technical device; and we are convinced that, 
while the use of improper methods or influence is 
utterly to be condemned, it is the right of a committee 
to employ for the benefit of their schools, the teacher’s 
talent as author, as fully as the author’s.services as 
teacher. 

Resolved, That we note with approval the tendency 
of the benevolent men and women in New England to- 
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ward an inquiry into the condition of the adult blind 
in their immediate vicinity and the provision of ade- 
quate resources for the rendering of these unfortu- 
nates self-supporting members of their respective 
communities, by the provision of means of instruction 
in industries suited to their capacities. Recognizing 
that this work must, in the main, be accomplished by 
private beneficence, we recommend to the legislatures 
of the several New England states the wisdom of an 
inquiry by suitable commission into the numbers and 
actual condition of the adult blind in their own Com- 
monwealths and the initiation of such remedies for un- 
suitable conditions as the reports of those commissions 
shall show to be wise and necessary 

Resolved, That we are in favor of instructing the 
pupils in our public schools in the principles of inter- 
national arbitration as a means of preserving the peace 
of the world, and that we recommend the generai ob- 
servance in each state of some school session by the 
use of exercises designed to promote this end, the par- 
ticular day to be fixed in each state by the highest 
educational authority of that state. 


Ray GREENE HULING, 
SARAH Dyer BARNES, 
O. R. MATHEWSON, 
CAROLINE WING, 

F. B. Morri.t, 

W. L. Powers, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
accepted and its provisions were adopted. 
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The President announced that written invitations 
to hold the next Convention at Put-in-Bay, Chicago, 
Saratoga, and Niagara had been received. 

Dr. E. W. Arthy of Montreal personally extended 
an invitation for his city as did Mr. J. C. Knowlton 
‘for New Haven; both gentlemen came with full au- 
thority and presented in detail the advantages of their 
respective cities. 

On motion of Hon. Fred Gowing the several invi- 
tations were referred to the Board of Directors for 
consideration at the January meeting. 

President Keyes then took leave of office with the 
following words :— 

“The leaders of the American Institute go to their 
homes to-morrow with a feeling that no other city in 
New England ceuld have excelled Portland in her cor- 
dial treatment of our members and her business-like 
arrangement for the conduct of our meetings. Our 
seventy-fifth anniversary has been marked by distin- 
guished general section programs, the credit for which 
is entirely due to the wise thought and splendid en- 
deavor of the eminent men and women who, in re- 
sponse to the president’s invitation, took up the man- 
agement of the various departments. The high char- 
acter of the addresses and papers has never been sur- 
passed, and the reports of the proceedings of. all ses- 
sions by the Associated Press and by the Portland 
papers has never been equalled. 

“The choice of so wise and energetic a leader as 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger for president, for the ensuing 
year, is an assurance that this distinguished body. is to 
continue to render inspiring service to the cause of 
New England education. He isto be congratulated 
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on the fact that he is to have the counsel of the present 
secretary and treasurer and their assistants. 

“No small part of the credit which has attached to the 
present administration at Boston, at Bethlehem, and at 
Portland, is due to their hearty endeavor, and especi- 
ally is this true of the intelligent and assiduous effort 
of William C. Crawford and. Alvin F. Pease. To the 
thousands of New England teachers who have honored 
me, I shall be forever grateful, and the memory of 
Portland’s hospitality shall be an abiding one.” 

He then introduced President-elect Hon. Walter E. 
Ranger who thanked the association for the honor con- 
ferred upon him and pledged his best efforts to the 
highest interests of the Institute. 

Adjourned. 

Payson SMITH, 


Assistant Secretary. 


At the close of the evening session the newly elected 
Board of Directors met and it was 

Voted :— That a Book of Proceedings, containing a 
report of the doings of this convention, a list of mem- 
bers, and abstracts of addresses, be printed and that 
the President, Secretary, and Treasurer constitute a 
committee for preparing and issuing such book. 


Payson SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The following persons were elected to active mem- 
bership : — 


Deen, Mipmmemet CS. onc ccccccssccccccacses New Britain 
oe os 5s |g so. nile i'n tod Aleta wales Sreimielegs New Britain 
a a ao. s'a 1b la eas alias eh East Hartford 


I I se aie a widieceisiw'ebre eet mele een Hartford 
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ee ee eS a ccd cuiene se kenevenbeueeeee Hartford 
ES Er: ee eer ae eT New Britain 
i a al eta New Britain 
ee ng enon 66 ese bv Oe ease’ Gardiner 
Sn EN ok oie wei 0 wee eae dat North Berwick 
DS er are ere eer ny Johnson 
i eee ibe tasaewes aeeeeeuanl New Britain 
er ere a New Britain 
re Mee... a5 odbc. 60.v wesw eels Rumford Falls 
ee «. cre net ieewee bee 66 sane enews Gorham 
Ns cae Gb 5's 0 6 0.8 6'o 6 0 pin 086 Rica Auburn 
nT ME Ee, Sus pw vio bo nase bane eek Auburn 
Bridgham, A. Maude ............ sph eee nse ies et ee te Auburn 
i a Lg cal gah i as LRTI Auburn 
ey, tcc cca cease sees b Sb yee bos Auburn 
aaa at ob ob Si wa eww de pa eels wan Auburn 
Neen i ie ie oi a i bee ee aie Auburn 
ee ka na ko gin peek ealee Auburn 
RS Faso bi sw wis wie www 00d ea elelece Siew Auburn 
Ee ee ee ere Auburn 
SERRE eT nS ge Ree eras RI Cg Pe Auburn 
ee an os a Ske oui oes Gee SIE Lebanon 
ee wee... issues basiscceeesvewe ee Southington 
Ce ke a al ne ere ie Lewiston 
a io a wip dene wine > eh ae Marlboro 
Ne cds aa island wold sab a'eels oe eG oe Boston 
I vas = Ee ad wip bib in io Wiaeisn ped a te ae Turner 
a a a's ln oe ee Orel Bridgton 
Tee ad nigh swage oh 4 6 ne0-650 Saree Waterville 
RE ee aorta VT wk tail incelg inte w ee oe & Ne New Haven 
ee nee ae Kents Hill 
OS ee ee eee New Haven 
i rid cane pees oeaw a cei s epee Spencer 
Ee ee ee ene eee Portland 
a re Sanford 
CG re New Orleans 
ns We evieito oo i wile ws RO Lewiston 
olin sats te nite We 0 0-0) bib ene oe ee Solon 
ETT TCT TOT TTT ETT TT TTT TC N. Wayne 
a ent or Oldtown 
eh ee bok des deeb anedheeee St: Johnsbury 
I EE ee Saco 
i ck venbanskeaee se eee eee ume New London 
ES EE ee New London 


i en i, scene cecccesvecsenseses New London 
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Lillibridge, Jennie M. 

Vetter, Marguerite E. 

I Gs 6 ole oe pee 0 ba ewe sree beewewam Hartford 
EE EEN Se ee a cn Hartford 
Fickett, M. Grace 

Marsh, Frank M 

Nt ie nee ong oon hee ae One eked eee eemeee Ayer 
Fuller, Robert J. 

Field, Mrs. Gertrude Rugg Providence 
i, cee eee eeeeredsee ashes eae Providence 
Ferguson, M. L. 

Benson, Fred Westbrook 
PCC OTe TT TTT Tere Denver 
I, SI FS ons 6 ck ceciecincewscesntccwesse’e Kennebunk 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Camp, David N., New Britain, Conn. 
Hardon, Henry C., Newton, Mass. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS.* 


MAINE. 
SE a ee ey ee eee Fryeburg 
a ae te lara hg hacriie ermine wie aeIe Auburn 
es i adie poke n sie he waar Sanford 
a She wha ae wipiein biareie ea mae Westbrook 
ec ee ewe e eee ee ehmaSeN Brewer 
ads snip b's. oa RMS een Auburn 
a Sa alike With We ims ee ie Auburn 
lat aia winnie: die ba oO ea ewe Waterville 
i ie i aly aah aes ee Rumford 
Sy es Rumford Falls 
a PE Te North Berwick 
ee dine co ean erences eee neneiadll Portland 
ye ol eek sabe wae eae hae Rae Lewiston 
ei a hs ws Guts be uiialan wile Aik ee GU le Auburn 
aia is ne iewe 9 Wohi Bw eS Se Gardiner 
i EE a a re aE a Thomaston 
CS rere Bluehill Falls 
I i 5s cn a kn wierd elt: biet oe haieleeuneeeeall Augusta 
ee eee ce ene eseebeeene Vinal Haven 
te as cee s bb eeabeskbhateeoeewne eel Bridgton 
i. a tt eee dee wed abiok ee bweatadl Gorham 
2 ss Ate ee ab ee eee bee bs) ke smal Gardiner 
SSR A PL a era Ce Sanford 
ee ann cee au ab wele meee keel Belfast 
i ia at a alll ae mae @aleiereatnn ...Houlton 
i i oo 6s koe be bo Bebte > 6.8 ee ween Gorham 
ee ns ae we wennenell Brunswick 





*Members are requested to notify the Secretary of errors or omissions. 
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Ce ee se Bath 
Ee errr Kennebunk 
ES rere Bridgton 
ws ae 66060 40s ene 2 Wedel Auburn 
I i ii alec Biddeford 
I i ls la cel Lewiston 
nn ua lorie wb Gol ene ened Gorham 
ie i ss ag dig wis e.e wee nee wee Saco 
i is ia a ie Hinigiaineem mine Waterville 
EE nbc on dnnsncee eves chassoeves So. Portland 
i a a alld any ow ibn eta Ome Saco 
SS EE Ee ES Se Auburn 
Nea a cig dc ain ge dbieladenn Farmington 
SE, PURE GE, nwo ccc ccccceveswceseven Oldtown 
sk a's blab ona’ borek eh wee Kennebunk 
EE ee e-em renner sett sete anaes Turner 
ie ha nwké nade d dene coe eka Kwa No. Anson 
as re tee ag ali RE Portland 
EE nas end eo aibgbe eae een iba eere Portland 
a i ts gan Ole any wa Lewiston 
rar a Gardiner 
Premoott, Augusta Li. ...cccccccccccec. EN ES ee Avburn 
Permeron, G.. C. ....-ccescs Widths iss etmsesatcare saree are Farmington 
I I in oie:aie wine oie 0'eio ea 4 ore ee aralee Castine 
ie ns in ai wih aio ale amie Seale Augusta 
Fe eo ae elias etn ee SLO Kents Hill . 
i an a ati wal a hai ha Whe wee eae Bluehill 
a aaa iat ids th 9th de tg-a al Gorham 
Gc a la el labile pi oom jartan ea io NO Calais 
cst kie bean sin's eb see Rin evunss ces ncaee Lewiston 
i ed ae el Hebron 
i a a ald cm kn anew ean eles aie Auburn 
a a 5 aw eid uid la ib -0oioviari tw beso ata Auburn 
CE SE ee Auburn 
Oe eT ee ee Auburn 
i a la a 8 rs te aia ih OLE Auburn 
a ean cal csle swieidie www bye duleie's :....Auburn 
i CO cus eeecesctesecvces sen eices nate naleaNe Bridgton 
oo, a 4 'g lig. lgrienibn, 6a o Rane Gorham 
a aly unk oe bn ee oe ped eee N. Wayne 
CM ccs ceceseeeseetewes Rumford Falls 
isso ahaa weld Oc > ows 016d te eats Bangor 
EOE PR a ED ee ee Solon 
Ns a a ch ow rae ae Mk mene ee Ree maee Waterville 


eS Be in 6 wa kk ehet epee sean ee Sea Portland 
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MERC ME iss ex.s abs biel wae oin b ole abe Foxcroft 
SPINE oe eo ae aS Teles gtk See Lewiston 
ED EE er rere een Saco 
i Tc sccinndaeleoneucevew sensed Waterville 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ee CI, os obese esha sb eeb te ee be wend Laconia 
NS ETO CO OEE OTe ere reer Exeter 
i Se... on cic o © oe o.0 ewiaisio meet Manchester 
an ad as iste it ty wien Laconia 
ko ede ed dew bens seem eka Portsmouth 
a a aw hd See wb eee ee ee Ome Newmarket 
ss ced oem 6 ciebek ee eu emben Claremont 
aaah ks 6 6k-d p's ao hie ea w OER oe Seb eR Lebanon 
rr er Cert. . ties cenae ovens aah oammed Dover 
eg bb 8, 6, wb Ore welesemipralaiene Portsmouth 
IP EILOIENS ot = = cnc sein bale aie'b Hiee wikbis bla ew kleiaw eauieee Keene 
i i no a swine  b'b bo eo cee OEE Nashua 
SN I TI ss dine 0 000 sce es eee ves pido Salem Depot 
i dss ow bine Wie Sie 4 alee o eee Plymouth 
i i ial anal em ew ee eee Portsmouth 
ee nae eee. Warner 
eee tecsedneusewe ade waeed Manchester 
i , cecseteecvecenevoenewewe Portsmouth 
cn 6 wink wees beneee ews een ene Walpole 
ren ee er - Lebanon 
et. 2. scsbeceéeeesececeneneel Woodsville 
ee. ccccensevesecacedieew bed Franklin Falls 
als ca tay pine Wie Rae we ORI Portsmouth 
EE PN TS Littleton 
ES rT Marlboro 
chad owed heehee eansendental Claremont 
i cc tee ea ee eee ee ee Pembroke 
EE. cp wicbin ek ebb ae ee oe eas Re ae ee Lisbon 
Ee ee ee Berlin 
VERMONT. 
ee, .cteeeebeeesaevecn es peep onmne Proctor 
Se ca Ca eee eeee bbank ee ell Saxtons River 
i ns cee ee ene eeweewe ek eeee Saxtons River 
I ON i in vw wre’ e's dw a ow le ete eek Ae ee Westford 
ee ia Gia sn Ws 6 obi e ie wie was Westford 
rr Seti At. ko bw bene b wie ko web ope beeline Westford 


Ere re Burlington 
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i te ca wee bade a bee he eeee eae Morrisville 
Din 1 666 CAae eb eek nen sd vacaenaboteee Alburg 
EE CN Te ae Vergennes 
rn ere Goulsville 
EE eT Morrisville 
aa! da clini wage eae eeekceab weal Fairfax 
eet wns cadena’ de cnse sede Westminster West 
I, oats sa inisinl ay a wid a iklew a Mae eee Newport 
tid ac a waaay alerndda een ewe eke ken aen Stowe 
ea is wiik oie ke ee viene Wate eaneee Hartland 
SS rr St. Johnsbury 
EE I rr Johnson 
en nun hich bieed ba boe kh Om Bellows Falls 
EE ee ee ree ne Rutland 
a a eas « gaialaina ieee North. Troy 
Si ie ei a eed etl are ee Burlington 
I OO oa sein eine eneee'see'sa'eeeeweua Rutland 
ee a ain ou b/s ie daa Montgomery 
a ie hl ‘a lass ts diab n'a Richford 
Sie ak dai hei eae Wao e ewe Oe St. Johnsbury 
ig bel nig ince al ewigiereih de eae St. Johnsbury 
a a ie ig ines ei essa le Randolph 
GL I, oivewaceccevees Ce ree West Newbury 
iid in Cai welnneiwelaw-oweeaee Johnson 
EE Ee EE Cae Wallingford 
i a a we aie dome ks McIndoe Falls 
2. . own e'we ecw eer os ebisivcccumees Middlebury 
OOP OE ree Hyde Park 
i od eee eae: Ake aeN Hyde Park 
EE EO eee Salisbury 
I a ih is i del wk nhl sarin Northfield 
id old ois ied groan wale ee aw ee Castleton 
is ad he eee eee ene ee eee eeee Burlington 
I EE Westford 
cc cnwnaepiaeseneseenveee eeene Burlington 
ee Waterbury 
5 a 1g ss alse 0:Sa1oi wi wigan Wolo ww arora Essex Junc. 
i tn. eee eet eens nesses eee Barre 
EE Cambridge Junc. 
EL ee eT Sheldon 
SS BE, ccc ccccecevecceseses East Peacham 
Merriam, B. DB. ........ccescccccccccce esees Bellows Falls 
x nck tagbae se ebeeeteevnevecenenbe Burlington 
ie. «ce ba eee eee bevienWeneees ee eeee Lincoln 


Es en nnd eae eee wanewes oon Bakersfield 
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EN POOP ETT EE FEET ee Cambridge 
EE EE eT Te ro Morrisville 
i ons ot cee nee hed en enweneen eee el Burlington 
oe Jonnson 
CE Er Tee Randolph 
I, NE eo SS sl pies iin bueie ck b> oles mai Newport 
GS on. 66 sas Deeks Ge be eeu eee alee Morrisville 
OS Ee eT Burlington 
CE EE eee eee ee Hyde Park 
ee i Ts ccceeseseecenseskeebed Enosburg Falls 
i ek nc pccce aces sevens cdbeteneeeeneee Barton 
CS ER ee Randolph 
NT I Te hs isk win nino ein bese bbe pos eae Morrisville 
as aun ene eebew kee eae ieee Johnson 
I EE, swine oh eb bbe an bo ve aeRO Morrisville 
CE es Hardwick 
NE a err ee er Montpelier 
RS ES ere Underhill 
nk i ua ahd Sinin’p ini eas NE Burlington 
i : ove cen een enneedeeee ues seen ee Burlington 
EOD EE, . cawiccccsscvsceeecbanben Brattleboro 
ale a sia sik wb ein inne ete ee Bellows Falls 
i sk tie be wb aw ee eee a weep Oem Brandon 
I MS nc ccc ce eesseecescaneeeaaed Burlington 
SE SPOT TT TT TTT Te Te Fairfax 
OES Oe yer ey Irasburg 
Pe scr ccae wees stonnwes becaawell Brattleboro 
as in ine willbe wi Wee ee abe Barre 
ES a ee ree White River Junc. 
i ee on. san a ube. wk Ob eee bs eee bke Brandon 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ee 6 hu aoa uss w eS seen db sieleeg eae Spencer 
NS NS eer eee >: West Newton 
Ee Brookline 
I ss “ns nosh ts phe restate beatae wen on Seta Ae Lynn 
a nse Counelonitn tpyaiave te ac Mateoein ne iia eae Boston 
Ee eee ee ee E. Weymouth 
EE par oe Adams 
eis ik wiieew ad amet 499 Main Street, Roxbury 
ee . cscs ceceseness eae ase ene W. Roxbury 
EE Ee rr ere Mr Hyannis 
ES 5 ns ip ob win bie. aie eee Se bp we South Boston 
a. 5 i wis awe.weanm: 6 6 6 bh eee Boston 


SS ee ee Pe Wellesley 
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i ate eka eadewdse ee ee hed Cambridge 
EL” nevcne bees peeve séewneneese & Fall River 
I is ons wien a pintenw eae weleae samuel Salem 
RE EE ee Sutton 
ES ae a en ae Cambridge 
Ee 64 Harold Street, Roxbury 
EE a ee Newton Centre 
RI vc ncceccedcoavevess pesueeeheann Pittsfield 
SS ESP VTCTPET TITLE eT Bridgewater 
Se Cambridge 
Ti. cence beneseeeecesesaawes West Medford 
ks nay w inieirel ein penaieiong aloielaiate eur’ Uxbridge 
EE PE er Chelsea 
EE West Springfield 
ES ee Westfield 
Prvemt,. W. Bi. Bi. cnc ccccccccces 29A Beacon Street, Boston 
SS TC Wellesley 
HOOP, ATTVOS 2c cccccccccccs 27 Juniper Street, Roxbury 
ie be yd ieee pen ee eho eenenne Dedham 
I Ee. go nance des be sss mieeee en New Bedford 
th nch oeebeseeeeonsee nen eames Wakefield 
rr ig ckecven sede sseekeeeewebed Boston 
eee Niner ckcxonnes ween Rockport 
i in wg With 0 0 tpi ne Sl Gree nee Newton 
Champney, Abbie A. ......... 102 Somntedien Street, Boston 
i, tect eibdceeeneeane 7 Water Street, Boston 
I i ds oven caine 18 9% pia Wiel ole ve et aera a AAO Ayer 
EE PE EE Ee ee Cambridge 
ht se alia iaieslin ee IG Plainville 
I SM, "sige ip lalla iovore die eel olnieemreie ets Salem 
eo nee bie auie ee aw eheaka seen Leominster 
I OTS 5. oo.a a o's 6 eews teat eee cman Hyde Park 
en kes pb ekeseapeseheees Ashburnham 
TS DAs anc cha leiar'gs ai sriple blew ie slate Cateeald Newtonville 
CE EE ere re Bedford 
i Cn Co.” ven ccceseossvectavee cekmass Allston 
Ne ene h aeu saben eh eb aee Hyde Park 
I Sh a os Wg od Sie wien wows eed euered Roxbury 
a 1s ngs a ioe all's e 6'a eee w mreinieers Turners Falls 
EE ee ee eee Quincy 
re 2. cacneeehe cons 6séene ee wae ...-Boston 
ES 5 o's a's ele wi wicisleincl eiwietelelewlelogier Worcester 
I ses cin so 4 a en Selatan eal ealeets Great Barrington 
See ee re Fall River 


in. na cee a weed hee ee eEES CSA Andover 
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TE eer TTT TT TT eT TTT Te Revere 
CS Te TT Te TT TT TTT. Fitchburg 
NE I ee ree re Lowell 
i, scenes eeeeeaceceeevensekenel Cambridge 
ee ei iat nig da wen deen bw wae Bridgewater 
Ee eer a eee rn eo Newtonville 
eer ee Northampton 
i rE 0. 6 nc pc cc'o dene so ¥nn sins ss ee Palmer 
EES ree a een eer Malden 
ON OE rrr ao Newtonville 
i ek hte ee eb eeeewn bownell Hyde Park 
i ie ccc ven don seen bdkeew eee eee Natick 
NS ee Pee Worcester 
oe iit hs 628 a ee a We «wie wee eee eee Boston 
I Toa cash kb: p pribie vats 0b ob a sg we ee NRE Springfield 
EE ee eT Westfield 
CN, Ee re Chelsea 
a I nso ss acne we awe Sisk es Oe eRe Roxbury 
Ee, vce sicne Oba e ea mae ween tebe d Cambridge 
Io 1s 5s 6 aie sui 6 “190 p a 0 wl Sel N. Adams 
ee Shelburne Falls 
ND, tsk ee ce bela ese wewee-eeall North Adams 
IE ES a re ar Newton 
EO ET ee ee ee Amherst 
ro rs clio iw we hilo owe 9 RR Charlestown 
a asi niin kesh wl aw ie ee bie wine ieee ee Boston 
Es ones bee ee ce ween a weenie New Bedford 
eer ee 2 Brockton 
Ds ce cc aentissesvereekeusneb ene Wellesley 
ka anita Gh bbe Re be 60 thane chee Boston 
CL EE ener ree Malden 
ee Te eer Dedham 
EE EE ET ee Natick 
CE EE ET ET ee ee eT E. Taunton 
ee eee Haverhill 
cc ceecedereees ces eene nese ean Boston 
kd cece e wah ened eeneewesasenemedl Roxbury 
LS ee eT Cambridge 
aie nn a waige ain a> oe ewe de ede alee Clinton 
PP cat cecececeesebesacuethe nena ee Wellesley 
i i Tl. cc cenccenece see sceseancade } cane Malden 
CE Se Tee re ee Dighton 
ee 40 Charlotte Street, Dorchester 
i ko c oe cwndeewees eeed sepnesebeeue Lynn 


i CE tesessseesecbow oovnse tk emenee 
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RI slink wink) nein sade op bedeie be bia owes E. Boston 
a Ss ania si ii cw ae io i Sle Milton 
CTE ere rT Orr Waltham 
ES EE EO ST Boston 
a nn ae ruiw asin cena Genlaes oe ae Attleboro 
ter dick eke eedesecepeee ewe So. Boston 
Bapmewetter, Wiowemoe Be. ......cccccccccvccccses Roslindale 
sn as. tne a's mele eark oot le aime Holden 
ss nese eects es eeeeeseebadee he Charlestown 
a ee Worcester 
in da wine web ble eee atn eee Boston 
EE EE Ee 29 Percival, Dorchester 
ie ua tin emilee eee eee Boston 
i a ong aig iw bial aes wae Winchester 
SE Lawrence 
a na ore lai bis Meg ab Amesbury 
NL TU . nc kk oad a0 eee cee os ovieeealeleies Fairhaven 
a a ee th asin edt tod Natta ee Lynn 
Ra i ud gig a bine didi oe Maynard 
a cod Cewek wendeded eae Dorchester 
ig saw ig bile bia webs SIMS ale She relarers Newton 
I I i an al eb 0 dive wnat. e We Attleboro 
i, CS en as a a bielneeke oneameu es Springfield 
McDonald, James R. ....... 354 Washington Street, Boston 
ee, A, ccc neces ccceses West Medford 
a oan nine) wo 6' 018540 bie Slo/alle pace Wea Allston 
a ala is a hes wis it Sele Sileled teeta acta tele Boston 
Metcalf, Robert C. ............... ls 5 sin racan eae Winchester 
NM sole ai'esd o)aina' lobe 0:80 le ere eee ble a OM Wellesley 
a a fal 4 a1 '0'S a. Wise weve wieinlelblate wae Westfield 
NES, EEE ee Boston 
ak wikia Ginnie ee eee oe W. Roxbury 
 . . wc ng sneineebacis aoe scdwewesona Stowe 
I NR, Tg nc cece ccccveresveceowcen Dorchester 
TEE er eR em R peed = Allste-n 
EEE EE EEE ET TE TT Boston 
I, TR Bing o icin ite weve ccc ecisisie scence Melrose 
IE Fitchburg 
els a i wig ib be ieee Springfield 
Owen, Frederic L. ........ 7 Bowdoin Avenue, Dorchester 
EE eT Boston 
Packard, H. S. .......... Se ee ae Walpole 
EE EO ee ee Methuen 
oi a sn 0 wb Wikia a Geek a ae deedenig ies Boston 


a os ieisa-ahahcai'e wile aclble wi wierla oi\@relln. 6 iene 
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rer 40 Chute Street, Reading 

ER: COREE HEE. <i wie'e 0 5 6:0'b v0 ob. Soin ee bie ee eR Boston 

Parkinson, William D. 

Parmenter, Charles W. ........ 80 Upland Rd., Cambridge 

Pearson, Alexander 

Pease, Alvin F. 

Peaslee, Frank J. 

Perkins, John W. 

CE SPT TIC TTT TTT ee Malden 

Phillips, Alice L. Wellesley 

i ee, an i .creneh oceeebes habe heb Ren Waban 

Pinkham, G. Ripley Great Barrington 

Pitman, J. Ashbury 

i PUN e.. 2 5. 6 thes 60440503608 00R oe ee eee Marlboro 

I ks wadsive ee onerous 36 Union Park, Boston 

Raub, Edgar L. Dorchester 

Reddy, Josepha 250 Cabot, Roxbury 

Rhodes, S. L. 

Rich, Ruth G. ............31 Windermere Rd., Dorchester 

Riley, Herbert S. 

i i i. toe tecccésesendseeebeeeséonaal Everett 

Rugg, George Princeton 

Russell, : Brockton 

Russell, J. A 308 Boylston Street, Boston 

Safford, Adelbert L. Beverly 

Sears, Henry F Melrose Highlands 

Seaver, Edwin P 

i cciceiedseedendasdacviedse bball W. Springfield 

Shattuck, F. W 39 Algonquin Street, Dorchester 
78 Gainsborough Street, Boston 

Simmons, 

NS Ee 182 Leyden Street, E. Boston 

Smith, Arthur W 

Smith, George A 

Smith, Hamilton I 

Southworth, Edward 

Southworth, Gordon A. 

Spalter, Frank P. 

rs Annee To EE «5:55 one's 2c ale 'nie's a teal eae Boston 

i ee... Sask eebanaeeeceeteuseweel Andover 

ee Ws So ce aw wdis ww 0b 6 dees balers '..E. Boston 

Tetlow, John . 

C—O ee eee ee re re Worcester 

CS re ee 1529 Centre, Roslindale 

Vogel, Frank 
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ng oc cccccnwresccesvesseens West Newton 
Ward, W. Scott 

iin oda an eh che nee heh seeweanarekie Reading 
it phoebe eeeeescehegmedhes Winthrop 
EE Ee Ee Lowell 
Na a ds eee e eet ihe nade een eal Boston 
Tee ins i calecinwinm. «0a euipeaaae Everett 
Wheelock, Lucy 

Ee, oc ccccusecesecsecesescesseues Lowell 
an ccesccecccooedootesceeeeet Somerville 
PE EE, TD. cccccocccoussecsseveséowees Wellesley 
NS EE ee ee Boston 
Wheeler, F. A. 

I I, BE, cn ccccccenccnccecesceseess Bridgewater 
TE, ccccecescecesensecesessbéenee Melrose 
Er Watertown 
Whittemore, Henry Framingham 
Wiggin, Elizabeth 

Winship, Albert E. 

Wightman, J. Lewis 

We, CREO. Te ccc ccccccccccces covccocee Fitchburg 
EE. cncucckcesbanencesscoens W. Springfield 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Almy, Valentine 

Baker, Benjamin 

Barnes, Sarah Dyer Providence 
ET i scecewoseeeene ct ecegeseda Providence 
ee. ccccceeesceves covcsncewes Providence 
Crandall, D. Alva 

Bddy, William H. ........... 8 Brighton Street, Providence 
Field, Mrs. Gertrude Rugg Providence 
Glover, C. Edward Warwick 
Harkness, Albert Providence 
TE, ccccctoceseeves coseseswen E. Greenwich 
nT. vc dccsneaesecnces secs enhen Pawtucket 
_ Howard, E. Harrison Providence 
Hoyt, Davia W. 

CE  vcvdeccescecee coeeesbeee nen Providence 
Pn Ce, occ cccccsovnsesepeoecene Providence 
Pn EE crcnccceveveveses pétoueseben Providence 
LeGarde, Ellen Providence 
i in ccc hans aneeenenne eeekoseee Newport 
ES, .ccuccncotnkgeess seacedarens Providence 
i  dvwes cotneaunmnase side wadieusio Woonsocket 
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EEE Eee Providence 
i i ih, .cccesewsscesewesecesnoee Central Falls 
ES views sscsedhsee ceased Von oak enna Natick 
vn i ads wind. 40h 0 ee ee eebes eee Providence 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Adopted August, 1879, as a substitute for the older one, : 
and amended July, 1886, July, 1891, and July, 1898. 





PREAMBLE. 


We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging 
our zealous efforts to promote the cause of popular ed- 
ucation, agree to adopt the following Constitution. 


ARTICLE I.— Name. 


The society shall be known by the title of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction. 


- ARTICLE II. — MeEmBeErs. 


1. The members of the Institute shall be divided 
into three classes, styled active, associate, and hon- 
orary. 

2. Any person interested in the cause of education 
and recommended by the Committee on Membership 
may become an active member by a major vete of the 
members present and voting at any regular meeting. 

3. Only active members shall be empowered to 
vote and hold office. 
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4. Any active member who shall for the period of 
one year neglect to pay the annual assessment, shall 
by such neglect forfeit his membership. 

5. Any person of good moral character may be- 
come an associate member for the current year by pay- 
ing the annual assessment. 

6. Honorary members may be elected by the In- 
stitute on recommendation of two-thirds of the Direc- 
tors present at any stated meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE III. — MEeEt1ncs: 


1. The Annual Meeting shall be held at such time 
and place as thé Board of Directors shall appoint. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Directors. 

3. Due notice of the meetings of the Institute shall 
be given in the public journals. | 


ARTICLE IV.— OfFicers. 


1. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, 
a Treasurer, an Assistant Treasurer, and twelve Coun- 
sellors, all of whom shall constitute a Board of Di- 
rectors. 

2. The officers shall be elected annually by ballot 
and shall continue in office till their successors shall 
be chosen. 


ARTICLE V.— DutTIi&s or OFFICERS. 


1. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings 
of the Institute and of the Board of Directors and 
shall keep a record of their transactions. 
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2. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all 
moneys of the Institute, and shall render an accurate 
statement of his receipts and payments annually, and - 
whenever called upon by the Board of Directors, to 
whom he shall give such bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty as they shall require. He shall 
make no payment except by the order of the Finance 
Committee of the Board. 

3. The Board of Directors shall devise and carry 
into execution such measures as may promote the gen- 
eral interests of the Institute, shall have charge of the 
property of the Institute, shall be authorized to publish 
its proceedings and such papers relating to educa- 
tion as may seem to them desirable. They shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in their Board, from mem- 
bers of the Institute, and make By-Laws for its 
government. They shall have power to vote an an- 
nual assessment of one dollar upon the members, ex- 
cept honorary members, and to remit the payment 
thereof, when in their judgment it may seem wise to 
do so. They shall annually elect the following stand- 
ing committees: 

(1) A committee of six, who with the President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer shall constitute the Commit- 
tee on Membership, whose duty it shall be to report to 
the Institute from time to time, the names of such 
persons as they may recommend for membership. 

(2) <A committee of three on Finance, whose duty 
it shall be to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, and 
under the control of the Board of Directors. to draw 
orders on the Treasurer for the payment of charges 
against the Institute. 

(3) A committee of three on Necrology. 
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4. Stated meetings of the Board shall be held on 
the first Saturday in January and on the first day of 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute. 


ARTICLE VI.— By-Laws anp AMENDMENTS. 


1. By-Laws not repugnant to this Constitution may 
be adopted at any regular meeting. 

2. This Constitution may be altered or sr by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members present at the An- 
nual Meeting, provided two-thirds of the Directors 
present at the stated meeting shall agree to recom- 
mend the proposed alteration or amendment. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. At all meetings of the Board of Directors, seven 
members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, on appli- 
cation of any two Directors, to call special meetings 
of the Board at such time and place as the President 
may appoint. 

3. Before each Annual Meeting the Treasurer 
shall have printed certificates of membership, number- 
ed consecutively from one upward. These certificates 
shall be attached to stubs having the corresponding 
numbers printed thereon. The book of stubs left after 
the certificates of membership are detached therefrom 
shall form a part of the Treasurer’s account, to be de- 
livered to the Finance Committee, for the purpose of 
auditing the accounts of the Institute. 


ae ee 





ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
HIS HONOR, MAYOR JAMES P. BAXTER, OF PORTLAND. 


In extending a welcome to the American Institute 
of Instruction on this occasion, I am profoundly im- 
pressed with the importance of this meeting of experi- 
enced educators from all parts of the country to our 
educational interests. It is perhaps a trite saying, but 
it has never been successfully questioned, that the 
crowning achievement of our New England forbears 
was the establishment of our system of public educa- 
tion. Hardly had they settled themselves in their wild 
home, before they began preparations for a public 
school, and in 1624, Bradford announced that family 
teaching, which was all that they could give their chil- 
dren while in exile, would soon give way to a public 
school, and Boston in its fifth year had such a school, 
which received, as it was quaintly said, “some sort of 
public encouragement.” Within six years after the 
landing of Winthrop they took a long step forward 
in the founding of Harvard College, that the dream 
which they cherished of a great commonwealth, in 
which education should occupy a chief place, might be 
realized by their posterity in some far off day. 
New England may justly claim our present school 
system as the fruit of her generous efforts, for the 
most conspicuous part of the Puritan creed was that 
every member of the commonwealth to be worthy of 
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enjoying its privileges, should be educated, and it is 
significant, as exhibiting the spirit which has always 
animated New England, to contrast the reply made 
in 1670, by the former governor of Connecticut, with 
that of the governor of Virginia, when they were asked 
by the commissioners of foreign plantations what pub- 
lic instruction was maintained in their respective col- 
onies. Said the governor of Virginia, echoing an old 
world sentiment, “I thank God there are no. free 
schools or printing, and I hope we shall not have them 
for a hundred years ;” while the governor of New Eng- 
land replied, “One-fourth of the annual revenue of the 
colony is laid out in maintaining free schools for the 
education of our children.” 


“Nature, in her productions, slow, aspires 
By just degrees to reach- perfection’s height.” 


Men build upon the achievements of a long line of 
predecessors, and happy is he who can do something 
toward advancing the work a step farther toward per- 
fection. 

Warriors perfect in efficiency, it is said, sprang full 
panoplied into life under the hand of Jason, and Min- 
erva issued from the brain of Jove in the full charm 
of perfect womanhood, but these are myths unwar- 
ranted by human experience. It is not for man to fully 
realize his ideals. Partial realization is all that he can 
hope to obtain, though this should not hinder him 
from advancing as far toward the perfect fulfillment 
of his ideals as possible. Even now, after more than 
two and a half centuries of persevering labor, our sys- 
tem of education is woefully defective. 

Our Puritan ancestors were confined to the narrow- 
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est limits in every direction. They were poor, sur- 
rounded by dangerous neighbors, so that they were 
obliged to sleep, as some one has said, “with an open 
eye and a musket for a bed fellow.” Firm sticklers for 
law, as all men should be, they were restricted by stat- 
utes so strait, that they must have cramped even them; 
hence, education with them was, perforce, confined to 
narrow limits. The three R’s, as reading, writing and 
arithmetic have been humorously styled, were about 
all that most of them could hope their children to ac- 
complish and to these they sedulously devoted them- 
selves. Everything was learned by rote, a most la- 
borious process; but it trained and disciplined the 
memory, and in the end produced praiseworthy re- 
sults. At home the Puritan children had a strict moral 
training, and obliged to labor diligently from youth, 
they acquired qualities which contributed in a large 
degree towards the formation of our national charac- 
ter. Froebel would have seemed as much out of place 
in the Puritan’s educational field as a clown in his 
Sunday-school, and the apostle of manual training 
would have been escorted out of town at the 
cart’s tail. How these schools accomplished so 
much, in other words how they produced such 
splendid men with such meager resources is wonder- 
ful, and can only be accounted for by giving due cred- 
it to the strict moral training which was so persistent- 
ly practiced at home. Here is where we have failed, 
though we have improved upon the Puritan system 
in many respects. We have adopted the kindergarten 
which trains the imagination, a faculty regarded by 
the Puritan as peculiarly susceptible to malign influ- 
ences, employing color, form and the various agencies 
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which nature furnishes to lure the timid but curious 
intelligence into pleasant paths, which lead to ever 
broadening fields of knowledge. We have also added 
to the curriculum of the public school a well arranged 
system of manual education, which not only trains 
hand and eye, but the mental faculties as well, and 
which perhaps as useful as anything else, teaches the 
importance of industry, the equality of those who ply 
brain or hand, and the dignity of intelligent labor. 
When Agassiz, in his early years of teaching, led 
his pupils forth from their dingy school room into the 
illumined laboratory of nature, teaching objectively 
what had aforetime been forced into unwilling minds 
by that most distasteful process known as learning 


by rote, he was denominated a crank by those supposed — 


to be wise in their generation; yet, today we have ob- 
ject teaching in our schools, a method of instruction 
which will more and more be employed as wisdom 
increases. 

I take it that true education comprises character 
building, and that to escape the charge of being de- 
fective, education must have to do with the develop- 
ment of all the powers of man, intellectual, physical, 
moral and spiritual. Our present system almost whol- 
ly devotes itself to the first two, the intellectual and 
physical, and latterly, I regret to observe, the tendency 
is to reverse the order of succession. When articles 
written by some of our foremost educators deplore 
the fact that men are admitted to the college because 
of agility and strength of muscle, and are therefore 
likely to contribute largely towards the success of the 
base or football team in contesting championship with 
rival colleges, and that professional athletes are sur- 
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reptitiously matriculated thereby giving the initiated 
favorable opportunities of benefiting themselves pe- 
cuniarily by wagers at the expense of their fellows, I 
think I am warranted in my observation. Happily, 
of late, public attention is being attracted to this abuse 
of physical training, and we may hope that a higher 
standard of morals may be adopted in this very neces- 
sary department of education. What we want in this 
country is men of character; men of high ideals who 
are above bribe taking in any form; strong, self-reli- 
ant men, who esteem it a privilege to lend a hand to 
fellowmen on all necessary occasions —to do good, 
hoping for no reward. Such men our educational insti- 
tutions should aim to turn out, and must turn out if 
we are really to become a great nation. Shakespeare 
has said of the type of man I have described: 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world — this is a man.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The response to the Mayor’s greeting was made by 
one of the veterans of the Institute, Mr. J. R. Edgerly, 
for nearly thirty vears Superintendent of Schools in 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Always a favorite at the Convention, he was warmly 
greeted, and his stories of wit and wisdom put the 
audience in good humor. 

After some allusions to the Mayor’s address he ex- 
pressed in pleasant phrases the pleasure which the 
Institute had in again coming to Portland and con- 
veyed the thanks of the officers and members for all 
that had been done. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


HON. W. W. STETSON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


This paper makes no pretentions to exhausting the 
subject. It is written for the purpose of dropping 
hints and noting the next things, as suggested by pres- 
ent tendencies. The desire is to help in the correction 
of errors which “though they may make the unskillful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 

When we become soured by a sense of our useless- 
ness in this world and realize our unfitness for the 
next, then we write alleged witticisms on the unwis- 
dom of being hospitable to ideals. 

Ages before Emerson’s day men hitched their wag- 
ons to the stars. “Long after the youngest critic has 
died,”’ the wise of earth will continue to use this di- 
vine system of transportation. 

The historian has written a record of the past, the 
annualist writes the happening’s of the day, the prophet 
and the poet write the thing that is to be. The 
visions of the seer and the ideals of the singer are more 
accurate than the statistics of their coadjutors. 

We are persuaded that ideals keep the heart pure, 
the thought sane and the act righteous. 

When the better day has dawned the New Educa- 
tion will come into its own. Then the community will 
be scrupulous in paying a dollar for a dollar’s. worth 
of service, to the end that justice may be done and 
stealing cease. The time server will find no oppor- 
tunity to serve his time. The doer will not toil in Arc- 
tic zones of neglect or flatten his sails in the calms of 
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indifference. Service will not waste its energies in 
seeking appreciation. It will be known that the rec- 
ognizer of worth makes exhibition of the supreme 
quality. 

The school board will consist of not more than five 
members, each serving for the number of years indi- 
cated by the membership, one retiring and one being 
elected each year. To be eligible to these positions, 
candidates must possess honesty, capacity, have had 
experience in affairs, have a desire to serve and must 
be controlled by an intelligence which will lead them 
to place the administration of the schools in the hands 
of the superintendent, except in the items of grounds, 
buildings and supplies. Common consent will exclude 
pre-adamitic teachers and prehistoric members of 
other callings, so that the schools may not suffer from 
the misfeasance of persons compounded of inherited 
ignorance and acquired stupidity. It is not strange 
that such characters are “suspicious” of any improve- 
ment that spells change and that they continue in 
themselves the blunders of the past. 

The superintendent will be endowed with those 
qualities which mark the statesman, thus making it 
easy for him to see his work in its proportions as well 
as in its details. He will welcome responsibility and 
will not flinch when charged with failures and if cred- 
ited with successes, will not permit praises to fill his 
horizon. He will stand between injustice and its vic- 
tim and will not fail to give merit its earned regard. 
He will be sane in counsel, righteous*in judgment, 
responsive in sympathy and inspiring in association. 
His personality will pervade the system under his care 
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and he will be its head —in two senses —or he will 
become a cipher without being a circle. 

The teacher will know facts so well that they will 
be a means of grace instead of exhausting burdens. 
She will so efface herself that the child will be left 
alone with his problem and salvation. By recognition 
or silence, by act or refraining she will help each pu- 
pil to see himself and do his best. She will be one 
of the community she serves and will do her share in 
promoting its welfare. Her work will find and leave 
her too honest to receive a dollar without giving its 
equivalent. 

The common school course of study has been the 
dumping ground of some things that are wise and 
many other things that are otherwise. These inflic- 
tions have come from people whose ambition plays 
havoc with their judgment and who deceive them- 
selves into thinking they think. These errata cause 
much mischief by being more anxious to be credited 
with doing something than they are concerned about 
having something done. They bring many grists, but 
manifest scant interest in the grinding. The course 
will be so formulated and taught that the pupil will 
be able to read the forms used by the masters in ex- 
pressing their thought. The instruction will help him 
to use skillfully that form of expression in which he 
can best make known his thinking. This work makes 
possible the mastery of the foundation studies, fur- 
nishes opportunity to give needed introductions to cul- 
tural, forming and refining branches and for impart- 
ing stimulus to enter the next higher school. When 
needed changes are made, the elementary school will 
once more have a chance to be a common school and 
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will not assume or be burdened with the work of more 
pretentious institutions. 

The high school will do the work of a secondary 
school and will not connive at overloading or under- 
estimating the lower grades. It is hoped that some- 
body may live to read its emancipation proclamation 
and see it freed from dictation from above, as to its 
course of study. It will devote itself to introducing 
its student body to the sources of information and cul- 
ture and persuade them to continue their work in high- 
er institutions. - Above all, it will help those who can 
go no farther, to do well the work to which they set 
their hands and develop a determination to continue, 
by themselves, their scholastic training. 

The trade, industrial and technical schools will con- 
serve the power latent in pupils who must get their 
training and who are to make a livelihood from a 
knowledge of and skill in the manipulation of material 
things. They will prepare their students to do the 
thing they can do best and find joy in doing it better 
than it has been done by anyone else of equal capacity. 

The college will recover from its eclectic spasms and 
will continue to be a center of culture where language, 
literature, art, science, mathematics, history and phil- 
osophy will be -so taught that vision shall not perish 
from the earth or the Goethean type disappear from 
the ranks of the scholar. These things will be done, 
even if some features savoring of the brutal, now 
given much prominence, are eliminated. Such changes 
would so relieve official representatives of these in- 
stitutions that they would be able to speak of morals, 
manners and culture as items of importance in other 
than halting phrase. 
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The university will be reserved, in the bright lexi- 
con of choice spirits, for those rare souls who are cap- 
able of giving the world its winnowed wisdom. In its 
quiet cloisters these seekers after truth will have time 
to discover how much they don’t know and how much 
of what they do know isn’t exactly so, and in the end, 
to become wise enough to sit at the feet of those who 
know things they didn’t have to learn. 

The school of the future will make it easy for its 
student body to be observant of conventional forms. 
It will not forget that it is more important for the 
child to love and do the right than to know facts and 
have the power training gives. It will be settled that 
a school which does not develop a reverence for the 
divine, devotion to duty, love of humanity and desire 
to live righteously is as ghastly in its failure as it is 
unjustifiable in its existence.- 

Those who are responsible for the profession will 
not be frightened when candidates for public favor 
shout “fads,” nor will they be seduced by the charletan 
who cries “lo, here,” with his final panacea. What- 
ever proves its worth will be retained and whatever 
vindicates its claim will be accepted, while the worth- 
less will go without a parting farewell. 

We shall also cease our insane efforts to “enrich” 
the course of study by increasing the quantity of ma- 
terial prescribed and shall proceed to reduce the list 
of topics and thus give the children a chance to master 
the essentials and develop that'power which will per- 
mit them to go alone and a-foot, if necessary. 

Less time will be devoted to constructing school 
machinery and more will be given to the boy for 
whose benefit it is supposed to be installed and kept 
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in motion, so that moral fibre, intellectual power and 
physical vigor may result and the school be saved from 
reducing him to a cog when he has fitnéss to serve as 
a wheel. 

Intelligent iconoclasts will demolish the altars the 
routinists have erected, and thus will aid the saints in 
walking toward the light and into the open. 

The adult has caught glimpses of the truth that life 
cannot be abundant unless the local investment is large. 
May the child have a chance to learn that he deter- 
mines the beauty of the symphony he hears and may 
he discover early that the ecstasies of life. are only 
possible in the quiet of isolation. 

For success to crown these efforts the toilers must 
keep to their work and not stop to congratulate them- 
selves on successes. This will call for that enthusiasm 
which makes hard things easy and sinks self in the 
work to which the elect give their lives. 


“This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye bells of the kirk; 

The Lord of love came down from above to live with 
the men who work. 

This is the rose that he planted here in this thorn- 
cursed soil ; 

Heaven may be blessed with perfect rest, but the bless- 
ing of earth is toil. 


“And only the Master shall praise them, and only the 
Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame; . 

But each for the joy of working, and each, in his sep- 
arate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, for the God of 
things as they are!” 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.— CLOSER ARTIC- 
ULATION OF. THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The question of closer articulation is one of organi- 
zation, aims, and methods. It presents no serious 
problems within the limits of the kindergarten, nor 
between the grades of the elementary school, nor in 
the high school itself, nor yet between the classes of 
the college. This is so, because in each of these di- 
visions there is unity of organization, sympathy of 
aim, and natural progression in the adaptation of meth- 
od to the ages and condition of the pupil as well as to 
the character of his work. It becomes an important 
question between the kindergarten and the first grade 
of the elementary school. It is the occasion of still 
more vital concern between the elementary school and 
the secondary school. Between the high school and 
the college it is still graver. 

It is the purpose at this time to consider the ques- 
tion of this relationship between the grammar schools 
and the high school, to examine the occasion of the 
lack of unity, the loss of efficiency, and the uncon- 
scious working at cross purposes not infrequently 
found in the closing years of the grammar schools 
and the opening years of the high school course. 

Intelligent administration of elementary schools 
recognizes that they are maintained for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. These schools must accept the 
children when the legal age of five or six years is 
reached — notwithstanding their infinite variation in 
health, capacity and previously established interest. 
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Where unity of educational organization prevails 
we do not find much talk of the gap between the kin- - 
dergarten and the primary school, for example. Where 
on the other hand the kindergarten remains a cult unto 
itself, whose symbolisms and mysteries no primary 
teacher is expected or permitted to explore or under- 
stand, where primary schools are so essentially differ- 
ent from kindergartens in organization and aim that 
no kindergartner is expected or permitted to know or 
aid the work of the primary school, there the gap does 
and must continue to exist. Where principals and 
supervising officers, no matter how intimately they 
know the work of the primary school, are profoundly 
ignorant of the aims and methods and spirit of the 
kindergarten, this gap will not be filled even by the 
persistent, sympathetic co-operation of intelligent kin- 
dergartners and primary teachers, striving together for 
the true service of childhood. . 

Se too when we come to the critical period under 
discussion we shall find that the so called “gap” be- 
tween the kindergarten and primary school is paral- 
lelled by a “chasm” between the elementary school 
and the secondary school wherever we find this lack of 
unity of organization, mutual misunderstanding of 
true educational aims, and defects in methods of in- 
struction due to want of intimate knowledge on the 
part of teachers and administrative officers of both 
elementary and secondary schools, of the character of 
the work done on both sides of the line. 

May we not profit by an endeavor to account for it? 

First. In point of history the secondary school has 
often been an independent institution having at the 
outset and mayhap for generations no necessary organic 
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connection with the schools below. It has during this 
period aims and views of its own functions that do not 
take into any account the conditions or functions of 
the school below. The transition to the condition of 
close relationship is necessarily slow. It cannot be ac- 
complished by statute or ordinance, or regulation of a 
school board, or by the work of any official not inti- 
mately familiar with the purpose, function, and work- 
ings of both sets of schools. It can only be brought 
about by the constant and sympathetic co-operation 
of teachers and managers of the schools desiring such 
intimate relationship. 

Second. The function of the high school has usu- 
ally been, in its early decades at least, those of a pre- 
paratory school. It has conceived that its reputation 
rested on the number of pupils it could annually pre- 
pare to pass college entrance examinations. It has 
often been so dominated if not harrassed by the re- 
quirements of some great colleges or universities to 
which it laudably desires: to sustain close relationship 
for the sake of the few dozen pupils that annuaily go 
to college, that it has had no time or energy to spend 
on the question of relationship with the elementary 
schools for the sake of the hundreds or thousands who 
annually ought to enter the high school. Even when 
time is given to this relationship it is usually to con- 
sider it only in the light of a relationship that a small 
fraction of the high school pupils must later sustain to 
some college or university. 

Third. The high school has been put in a false 
light by the community. Our citizens generally sup- 
port common schools with the distinct understanding 
and demand that they are maintained for “all the chil- 
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dren of all the people.” But too large a body of citi- 
zens in all communities have not yet learned that high 
schools must be put on the same basis. Their main- 
tenance by taxation of all the people can be justified 
only by making them schools “for all the children of 
all the people,’ whose children are prepared to do 
work in advance of that done in good grammar 
schools. The work should not necessarily be done on 
subjects preparatory to any college or technical school 
—nor in any hard and fast group or small series of | 
groups, but on any coherent groups of subjects which 
the high school can afford to offer as worthy train- 
ing of youth for the serviceful life. Then more of the 
pupils of the grammar schools will go on to the high 
school convinced that its work is of interest to them 
and that its training will equip them for their own spe- 
cial endeavor in life. 

Fourth. The high school has too often been looked 
upon as an institution whose chief output was to be 
scholarship. All thoughtful students of education will 
agree that no high school, or grammar school either, 
for that matter, has any right to exist that does not 
maintain and inspire the pupils with high ideals of sub- 
stantial scholarship. Still it must be borne in mind 
that not scholarship but citizenship is to be the most 
precious product of the schools. Then the conclusion 
will be not “Keep out of the high school everyone about 
whose scholarship you have any doubt” but “Send into 
the high school everyone whom you honestly and in- 
telligently can, relying on the rank and file of admitted 
pupils to demonstrate that scholarship — strong, ac- 
curate, and substantial—is still the ideal of both 
schools. 
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Fifth. High schools have been crippled in meeting 
this question of closer relationship between the instruc- 
tion and training of the last year of the grammar 
school and that of the first year of the high school by 
lack of trained teachers. The teachers of entering 
classes in the high school are usually men and women 
of excellent scholarship, but without any training for 
the business of teaching. ~They know Latin or Greek 
or French or mathematics or history or literature or 
science, or mayhap, even in this day of too early spe- 
cialization, they have some mastery of two or three of 
these fields of human knowledge. But they know 
practically nothing of the true nature of boys and girls 
in the adolescent period; they have not been trained 
to mastery of the simplest and most fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art of teaching. They hear and mark 
recitations, give examinations; but instruction, drill, 
training, inspiration, the practice of the arts that com- 
pel young people to be learners, these are not in their 
repertoire. We must more and more summon to this 
work men and women who have both education and 
professional training. 

There’ is no excuse with our numerous excellent 
schools of pedagogy and departments of education in 
our leading colleges and universities, to continue to 
fill these places with young men and women who may 
have been trained to mastery of any art in the world, 
save the art of teaching. 

Sixth. Grammar schools fail to contribute to the 
solution of this important problem because in too many 
instances the upper grammar grades are taught by 
men and women of inadequate scholarship. In our de- 
sire to secure men and women who could manage and 
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teach, we have in too many instances entirely over- 
looked the element of scholarship. The normal schools 
have in the past graduated too many people of meagre 
academic attainments, young men and women who 
were not scholars in even the high school sense of the 
word. The normal school has been teaching them 
methods in mathematics, or science, or literature, when 
they really knew little or nothing of the subjects them- 
selves. We must have more scholarship in the upper 
grades of the grammar schools. We need men and 
women who are college graduates because they will 
the more appreciate the true value of the high school 
education. 

Seventh. The grammar school has contributed to 
intensify the break by its reluctance to enrich the cur- 
riculum so as to include some subjects to be well be- 
gun in the grammar school and continued in the high 
school. At present nearly all the subject matter of 
the high school is entirely new to pupils. They have 
dropped nearly every subject they studied during the 
grammar school course and have been plunged at once 
into three or four entirely new subjects. Even the 
English and history that form a minor part of the work 
done in the first year of many high schools, is so dif- 
ferent in character, body matter, and mode of attack 
from the subjects similarly named in the grammar 
school, that we may say that practically nothing of the 
elementary school is continued in the high school. If 
pupils before going to the high school, might substi- 
tute for some of the work of avowedly little value in the 
common school curriculum, elementary courses in alge- 
bra, geometry or French or Latin we should have be- 
gun to bridge the chasm. Not all grammar schools 
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could offer all these subjects, but many could offer two 
of them with little if any added expense. 

Eighth. The grammar school has often made this 
gap seem broader because of its failure to train its pu- 
pils to work hard and to prepare lessons when not in 
the school room or under the eye of the teacher. We 
have gone through a period of protracted devotion to 
what we call the art of developing a subject. Our 
highly artificial pedagogy, which does not hesitate to 
waste fifteen minutes in the primary grades for ex- 
ample, in “developing the idea of one for the child” 
has striven to teach so interestingly as not to require 
much work from the pupil even in the upper grades. 
Everyone with even a limited acquaintance with a 
good high school knows that it stands for hard work 
and it is only fair to demand that the grammar school 
shall not only prepare for hard work, but that its cer- 
tificate of graduation should mean that the pupil has 
served a few years of apprenticeship at hard work. 

‘ Ninth. The peculiar method of passing pupils from 
the highest grammar grade to the high school has 
much to do with retarding the closer articulation of 
both schools. Too common methods prevail. In 
some cities the high school authorities prepare the en- 
trance examination and the grammar school pupils 
who pass them are accepted as prepared for high 
school work; all others are excluded as unfit. This 
is usually done by some person or persons totally unfa- 
miliar with grammar school pupils and grammar 
school work, not pretending to any intimate acquain- 
tance with the particular pupils involved, the specific 
features of the curriculum which have occupied them 
for the three or four years immediately preceding their 
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candidacy for the high school. This is so eminently 
unwise and unfair that the case needs but to be stated 
to be condemned. It proceeds on the assumption that 
memory of a body of facts is proof of power, and that 
there can be no power to do new work well, unless 
the information available in the subjects pursued be- 
low, is practically exhausted. The method may be 
very gratifying to the doctrinaire who is anxious to 
have the high school like the ‘college, sustain the 
charming theory of preserving the sole power to de- 
termine fitness for its membership. It is very morti- 
fying to the grammar school teacher who sees not a 
few of her best pupils sacrificed to a theory which is not 
countenanced in any place in the elementary school 
and never after entrance day in the high school. But 
its chief influence is felt in discouragement for pupils 
and separation of schools which should be intimately 
connected. 

In’ other cities pupils are passed directly into the 
high school on the certificate of the school below. This 
certificate is based on the judgment of the grammar 
school teacher, who has, it is true, carefully observed 
the work of the pupil for one year, or on the results of 
examinations prepared in the grammar school by a 
teacher or principal too often totally unfamiliar with 
the specific demand to be made upon the pupils during 
the first year in the high school. The examiner in 
this case is almost invariably unfamiliar with what the 
character of that work must be for that important body 
of students who are to continue their studies in college. 
Here again is a case almost as bad as the other. It has 
no merit save that based on the presumption that he 
who has satisfactorily met school demands up to the 
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end of his grammar course, has the ability and habit 
for work which will enable him to meet the high school 
demands. This method is especially bad because it 
tempts the high school teachers to waive all responsi- 
bility for the very pupils who most need their atten- 
tion. The high school was permitted to take no re- 
sponsibility for their admission and finds it easy to dis- 
claim any responsibility for their maintenance in good 
and creditable standing. This plan is unfair to the high 
school and its pupils, and tends to retard the desired 
close articulation. 

Is it not manifest that the only rational test of pas- 
sage from the grammar school to the high school, is 
one which takes account of the work done and to be 
done, the teaching finished and that to be begun? Ex- 
aminations should be prepared through the joint en- 
deavor of grammar school ‘and high school teachers 
or principals,.or by one who knows from personal ex- 
perience, study, and visitation each grade of school, 
and counsels with the management of both. The 
marking of doubtful papers by a joint committee of 
teachers of both schools, would put upon both equally 
the responsibility for saving all pupils admitted. In 
the specious name of protection of the scholarship 
standard, the ¢limination of all pupils who need ar- 
tistic, sympathetic teaching and strong management, 
would no longer be justified, because high school 
teachers would feel their responsibility for these very 
pupils. They would come to know that their own 
highest credit attached — not to the success of the up- 
per three-fourths of an entrance class, who by virtue 
of native power and the habit of industrious applica- 
tion acquired through eight or nine years of elemen- 
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tary school, would do well with ordinary high school 
teaching or even in spite of the mediocre teaching. 
They would come to feel that it was the result of their 
work with the other fourth, that marked them as 
skilled teachers, devoted to the true teacher’s highest 
aim, the transformation of the weakness of youth into 
the power of maturity. In all our schools for all the 
children of all the people, we must come to measure 
the efficiency of the teacher by the results achieved 
with the least brilliant quarter of the class. 

Finally there must be more mutual study of the ma- 
terials and conditions of the problem, if we are to se- 
cure the desired close articulation of the grammar 
school and the high school. Teachers and managers 
of the highest grammar grades ought to visit the first 
year classes of the high school at least once every 
term and make themselves familiar with the work their 
own former pupils are doing, and the difficulties pre- 
sented for the high school teacher. They should go 
in the spirit of mutual helpfulness, to be counselled 
and to counsel. Neither should assume a superior 
knowledge of the problem, but each contribute his or 
her element to its solution. Similar visitation of the 
highest grammar: grades by principal and first year 
teachers of the high school would be of the very high- 
est service. It would improve the teaching of both, 
and be a long step toward establishing the vital sym- 
pathetic co-operation, which alone can make the pas- 
sage from one school to the other as natural as that 
from one grade to another in either school. 
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PRESENT NOTIONS ABOUT ETHICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ARTHUR D. CALL, PRINCIPAL, SECOND NORTH SCHOOL, 
HARTFORD, CONN. ; 


Printed in full for the purpose of reprinting in pamphlet form. 
Two Interpretations. 


Knowledge is virtue, virtue is knowledge. If we 
but know the right we shall therefore do the right. 
All evil is but an expression of some form of ignorance. 
Thus taught Socrates the Ancients and Spinoza the 
Moderns. This belief in the ethical value of knowl- 
edge has dominated the practice of education from the © 
start. In the popular mind of to-day the end and aim 
of the public school is to spread information. Arith- 
metic is still considered by parents the magnus opus 
of the school curriculum. Many school-men have an 
unbounded belief in the moral power and dignity of 
knowledge. A corollary of their position is: Virtue 
can be taught. 

3ut there is another school of believers. It finds its 
earliest expression among the philosophers of the 
Orient. We must desire the right before we can trust 
ourselves to do the right.~ Righteousness is born of 
the emotions. It is not what we know but what we 
long for, not what we comprehend but what we feel, 
that holds us to the verities of life. 

Schopenhauer was an arch defender of this position. 
A corollary of this faith is: Virtue cannot be taught. 
If it were not for our genuine reverence for a certain 
great German philosopher, we might call the first 
school the Canian School and the other the Cantian. 
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Ethics. 


The divergence between these two views‘has given 
rise to certain problems for the practical school-man, 
problems of vital concern. These problems relate to 
the instruction of children in Ethics. 

Ethics may be defined as the science of morals; or, 
better, as the science and philosophy of right conduct 
and character, as the doctrine of man’s duties to him- 
self and to others, as the inquiry into the good, the 
true end of action, into the supreme art of living. 
Ethics aims to interpret the laws of human conduct 
that the best prizes of life may be discovered and at- 
tained. It is more than mere speculation. It is more 
than an analysis of social and individual customs. 
Ethics seeks the truth for the quickening of the moral 
sense. Ethics recognizes, with Aristotle, that the mor- 
al nature is always a mean between excess on the one 
hand and defect on the other, and that to find this mean 
is not easy, and, therefore, to be good is difficult, as 
indeed it is something of a task to find the center of a 
circle unless one knows how. And Ethics is not static 
but dynamic. It would blaze life’s new pathways, let 
in the fresh light, welcome the new occasions teach- 
ing their new duties. Ethics recognizes fully that ac- 
tion must accompany theory, that emotions not ending 
in action are both puerile and vicious. Indeed Ethics 
ever asks the two questions — What should be done? 
and How should it be done? As Professor Palmer 
has pointed out with his exquisite clearness of vision, 
Ethics has for its object a conscious human being, 
hence Ethics is not physics; it is active, hence it is not 
philosophy; free, hence it is not history; it has ob- 
jective worth, hence it is not esthetics; finite, hence it 
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is not religion; coherent, hence it is not common life. 
Ethics deals with something other than the human 
spirit, rather a spirit circumscribed as a person, a “co- 
herent organic whole,” partaking of both the finite and 
the infinite. Ethics is a “Criticism of the formation, 
maintenance, and comparative worth of human emo- 
tions,” “the study of how life may be full and rich, 
not, as is often imagined, how it may be restrained and 
meagre.” 





















Practical Problems. 


The end and aim of education has always been de- 
fined by the fathers in the terms of Ethics. The theo- 
retical purpose of the school has always been express- 
ed in language of the moral life. Moral character has 
ever been rated above spelling and grammar. The 
classic law of New England, emphasizing piety, jus- 
tice, sacred regard to truth, sobriety, frugality, chas- 
tity, as the bases of a republican constitution, is but an 
expression of the ages. All times and all peoples are 
unanimous in phrasing the object of education as the 
development of moral character. 

A question which has agitated the world since the 
controversies between the early Sophists is, “Can virtue 
be taught?” Socrates, with his definition of virtue as 
knowledge, argued that it could. Jesus sent his apos- 
tles to teach the virtues. Comenius would begin the 
teaching of Ethics in the Mother School and continue 
it throughout the national school, the gymnasium, and 
the university. Thomas Jefferson planned for the 
teaching of Ethics in the curriculum of the University 
of Virginia. Some states provide manuals in Ethics 
for their public schools. France has attempted to 
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overcome the opposition of the church to her non-sec- 
tarian schools by an elaborate course of study in mor- 
als. 

But the notion has always largely prevailed that 
Ethics should not be taught to children, that elemen- 
tary courses in moral science are as useless in the de- 
velopment of sound character as physiology for de- 
veloping digestion. 

This difference in opinion among the captains has 
caused no little confusion among the soldiery. Cer- 
tain practical problems have arisen in consequence, 
problems pressing for solution. Some of these problems 
are: Should direct and definite instruction in Ethics be 
a part of the public school program? If so, should 
there be a course of study in Ethics? If so, should 
this course of study be divided into grades as is arith- 
metic? If so, of what should the course in each 
grade consist? Should the pupils have a text-book in 
Ethics? If so, what? Should the teachers only have 
a text-book? Ifso, what? What schools are working 
out in special and successful ways the problems of 
ethical instruction? What methods in ethical instruc- 
tion are most fruitful and promising? What methods 
have been tried and not found wanting? 

These practical problems have presented themselves 
to me from time to time. I assume that they are not 
wholly strange to other teachers. If the ideal toward 
which we are striving is the development of moral 
character, what definite things are we to do toward the 
realization of this ideal? If we can do nothing def- 
nitely toward the accomplishment of it, are we not 
chasing rainbows, straining at camels and swallowing 
gnats, indeed practising a sort of pedagogical legerde- 
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main before the unsuspecting world? Our ideal may 
be unattainable and still be an ideal; but it ceases to be 
and ideal altogether when nothing can be done toward 
its realization. 














A Questionnaire. 


Being greatly interested, therefore, in the problem 
of Ethics, I forthwith committed a familiar crime. I 
strained every ethical law and perpetrated a question- 
naire upon at least five of the patient, long-suffering, 
prominent educators of every state, territory, and de- 
pendency of the United States of America. I wished 
to know what these good fellows really felt about this 
matter. And so I asked them several pertinent, not 
to say impertinent questions. Sixty per cent. returned 
the questionnaire with answers more or less complete. 
The first question was: 
















Direct Instruction. 


Do you believe that direct and definite instruction in 
Ethics is desirable in our public schools? Answers 
were as follows: A submerged eight per cent. gave it 
up. Thirty-five per cent. said No. Fifty-seven per 
cent. said Yes. Among those who gave it up are Dr. 
Draper of New York, Superintendent Cooley of Chi- 
cago, and our own Dr. Winship. 

From those who answer No, I gather the following: 
The State Superintendent of Louisiana says: “Ifa 
teacher is properly trained, every lesson and every 
exercise will have ethical value.” Superintendent 
Beede of New Haven writes as follows: 

“T do not believe in formal instruction in Ethics be-. 
low the High School. Even in the High School I 
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should teach it because it is an interesting subject 
rather than because of the good it will do. What we 
need in our schools, from the Kindergarten through 
the High School, is a class of teachers whose character 
stands for what is best in life and condemns what is 
mean, sordid, and selfish. The relations between pu- 
pils and teachers are so intimate and so continuous 
that with such teachers pupils would gain more by 
daily contact with them and by the lessons learned 
from the words which fall from their lips informally, 
than by any formal text-book instruction. Such teach- 
ers will seize opportunities to impress the right sort of 
lessons on the minds of their pupils. Opportunities 
which thus arise give chance for much more impres- 
sive lessons than any amount of formalities would 
furnish. As you know, the more you talk about good- 
ness the more calloused the minds of pupils become 
to its real meaning. Honesty, sincerity, candor, brav- 
ery,'and temperance, which are the virtues most im- 
portant in the lives of both young and old, are more 
emphatically taught through examples, or their oppo- 
sites, than in any other way. More than this, litera- 
ture and history are full of examples which have them- 
selves produced ethical results in children’s minds. 
Those writers of fiction who moralize most in their 
works without doubt accomplish the least good. The 
vivid portrayal of true heroism will do more toward 
making heroes than any amount of moralizing. 
Shakespeare does not stop to moralize, but he por- 
trays the hero, the villain, and the coward.so graphi- 
cally that we admire or hate when we have once read 
his words. When you come to the High School, I 
think, as I said before, that the subject is one of such 
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general interest that Ethics may well be taught with a 
suitable text-book. Even then, however, the good 
which pupils receive in ethical training will come more 
from the lives, and words, and lessons of the teachers, 
and the everyday relationship between the pupils and 
the teachers, than from formal recitations in the sub- 
ject. | 

“This, in short, is my creed. It is one which I al- 
ways followed as long as I was engaged in school 
work. I know that it always bore fruit. An earnest 
teacher whose life stands for something will always 
have words which are full of meaning for his pupils.” 

Superintendent Kendall of Indianapolis says that we 
all believe in such instruction in schools, but he an- 
swers No because he knows no method of procedure. 
President Stubbs of Nevada finds enough ethics in 
histories, readers, and language texts. Mr. Crane of 
Iowa doesn’t think that such instruction passes through 
the intellect to the feelings and will, that it becomes 
dynamic. President Dabney writes: “In so far as 
Ethics is given, it must be through the direct influence 
of the teacher and of literature. In the lives of the 
teacher, the parents, and the companions of the boy, 
the living example of right doing must be found.” 
The Superintendent of Spokane does not believe in 
the direct teaching of Ethics but outlines a course of 
study in it just the same. The Superintendent of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., does the same. Professor Everett, my own 
revered teacher of philosophy, sends this reply: “Let 
the teacher consciously aim to use literature, history, 
current events, incidents of the schoolroom and play- 
ground, etc., to enforce the great lessons of positive 
morality. Such training, rather than the instruction 
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in the theory of conduct for which young pupils are 
not sufficiently mature, I regard as the sound method 
of moral instruction in the schools. It is one thing to 
teach positive morality, quite another to teach a theory 
of Ethics. The latter is an intellectual task and the 
impulse to it springs from a desire to understand con- 
duct. It is not, I conceive, undertaken primarily in 
the interest of positive morality, but in answer to an 
intellectual demand just as any other science is.” Dr. 
Gulick says he is not sure. Secretary Hine of Con- 
necticut thinks that “The study of Ethics as a science 
is one thing and human conduct is another, usually 
quite different.”” He has no facts to “support the hy- 
pothesis that formal instruction in Ethics will make 
children better or more useful.” President Seerley 
of Iowa takes practically the same ground. Dr. Speer 
of Chicago has this to say: ‘“Philcsophers agree that 
character is the aim of education; that character is a 
rightly fashioned will; that exercise of the faculties is 
the activity which fashions the will. Now, as ethical 
relations rise out of social relations, I would favor 
making such social conditions in the schools as would 
tend to develop the ethical faculty by exercising each 
pupil in self-expression.” A superintendent out of 
Rhode Island says: “From my knowledge of Sunday 
schools, to say nothing of day schools. it seems to me 
that very little can be done in the line of your subject 
except through the personality of the teacher and his 
constant watchfulness of his pupils. Preaching does 
very little good, as you and I know, but constant in- 
sistence on proper actions, thoughts, words, etc., does 
make an impression. When all is said, honest daily 
work will tell, as every real teacher knows.” Professor 
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Yoder of Seattle says in a foot-note: “Your investi- 
gation will show you the futility of what is being done. 
Until we have a better understanding of the subject I 
pin my faith to the teacher.” 

Among the fifty-seven per cent. who believe that 
Ethics should be directly and definitely taught are Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, Secretary George H. Martin, Super- 
intendents Maxwell, Soldan, Greenwood, and Chancel- 
lor E. Benjamin Andrews. The replies range from 
Superintendent Wood’s “Yes, a thousand times Yes,” 
and Superintendent Dyer’s “Yes, emphatically,” to 
Henry Turner Bailey’s “Yes, I guess so.” The follow- 
ing quotations express in part the views of the be- 
lievers : 

President Andrews, a Gamalial in American educa- 
tion, has said that “Moral education is one of the 
splendid new tasks which the twentieth century school 
will achieve.” 

This from Charles R. Skinner : 

“The question of moral training admits of but one 
answer as to its desirability or its necessity. The 
truth is forced home upon us that intellectual training, 
unless balanced by good morals, is liable to become a 
danger to society and to our institutions. * * * * 
The work for to-day calls for direct instruction, as well 
as that given by the personality of the teacher.” 

Again, Daniel C. Gilman, President of the National 
University, says: 

“Unless we teach youth to love right and do it, of 
what use are all our systems?” 

The following is a resolution passed at a meeting of 
the National Education Association : 

“We urge public school authorities of the country, 
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teachers, and parents, to give strict attention to the 
moral instruction in our schools as the true foundation 
of character and citizenship. Every consideration of 
good public policy and healthful social conditions 
point to the necessity of such instruction ; the testimony 
of educational leaders justifies it, and an overwhelming 
public opinion demands it. We plead not for sectarian 
training of any kind, but for that moral instruction 
which must underlie true life and character.” 

Superintendent R. C. Metcalf writes: 

“Looking upon Ethics as pertaining to moral obliga- 
tions, or one’s duties towards his fellow-men, I can- 
not help feeling that too little is done in the public 
schools to make clear to children the nature of these 
obligations. In a general way, we do try to impress 
upon our pupils the necessity of being truthful, hon- 
est, industrious, unselfish, etc., but we do not make the 
discussion of moral obligations at all prominent, so 
that our children will clearly understand their duties 
toward their fellows. In a general way, our pupils 
understand that they must be truthful, but I venture 
to say that very few of them could give any reason 
why they should be truthful. Some of them who go 
to a Sunday school might say that the Bible tells us 
not to tell lies, but very few indeed would know that 
truthfulness lies at the bottom of the foundation of so- 
ciety, nor would they understand that without truth- 
fulness and common honesty life would not be worth 
living, for real happiness could not exist. 

Some little hand-book that would briefly discuss our 
moral obligations, and illustrate the teaching by stories 
and anecdotes, would be of immense valué to teachers. 
A tactful teacher could, by brief lessons and class dis- 
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cussions, make deep impressions upon a very large 
number of children, and make them more thoughtful 
concerning the rights of others, and their own part in 
the great drama of life. Incidentally, such exercises 
would be excellent lessons in English. In fact, ethical 
teaching could be given under the head of “English,” 
though there would be danger that many teachers 
would exploit the “English” at the expense of the 
moral training. 

The following is from Superintendent Carr of An- 
derson, Ind.: 

“Moral instruction of children is the highest duty 
imposed upon teachers. Many children receive little 
moral training at home; they attend neither church 
nor Sunday school; therefore, if they receive moral 
instruction at all it must be in the public schools. So 
whatever other work of this course is slighted, the 
part relating to moral instruction should be carried 
out. 

“The aim of moral instruction is to teach the child 
to know, to love, and to do the right. It, therefore, 
appeals to the intellect, to the sensibilities, and to the 
will. While all children have a moral conscience, yet 
what is right and what is wrong must be taught to 
them the same as other facts. The moral judgment 
must be developed. This culture of the moral under- 
standing should be accompanied by a heart culture 
that causes the child to love the good. The moral sen- 
sibilities need cultivation as well as the moral intellect. 
But the final outgrowth of moral training is upright 
conduct, and unless this result is attained, the training 
goes for naught. The child should be taught to be in- 
dustrious, honest, truthful, obedient, patriotic, and rev- 
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erential. His moral acts should be repeated until they 
become habits. 

“Civic obligations should constitute a part of the 
moral instruction of children. Teachers should teach 
children what they owe to the State, and how they can 
best discharge the obligations, both as children and as 
adults. If children spend from eight to twelve years 
in the public schools, they should receive such training 
and discipline as will fit them for citizenship.” 

Superintendent Carr believes, therefore, that “teach- 
ers should give positive instructions in manners and 
morals. This instruction should be given, not only in 
connection with other lessons incidentally, but the first 
period of the day should be set apart for instruction 
in the subject. Beautiful songs, poems, and stories 
have their place in the opening exercises, but I wish 
to commend especially the reading of the Sacred Scrip- 


tures as an essential part of the moral training of chil- 
dren:” 


A Course of Study. 


Another question asked was, Do you believe in hav- 
ing a course of study in Ethics for each grade? 
While fifty-seven per cent. believe in the direct teach- 
ing of Ethics, only twenty-seven per cent. would have 
a course of study in the subject. Thirteen per cent. 
are uncertain, and sixty per cent. would have none. 
The following quotation from Miss Brooks of Balti- 
more is typical of many others: “The child as a social 
unit has a gradual revelation of his duties‘ and priv- 
ileges as such, as he advances in experience and knowl- 
edge. 1 haven’t thought of the work as graded.” A 
course of study in Ethics is looked upon by many as 
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too formal. Superintendent Parkinson says that “mor- 
al questions do not arise by a time card.” 

On_the other hand, many cities have a course of 
study in Ethics. Among those are New York, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Topeka, Bay City, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Anderson, Ind., and Ansonia, Conn. Of course 
there are many I do not know about. 

Some of the twenty-seven per cent. who vote for a 
course of study answer as follows: “Yes, by way of 
talks ;” “Yes, but not to be held to with too great 
vigor ;” “Yes, as local experience suggests ;” “Yes, if 


skillfully prepared; “Yes, brief outline of sugges- 
tions ;” “Yes, for the upper grades;” ‘Possibly, if 


proper course could be arranged ;” “Yes, based on the 
materials that make it possible ;” “Yes, as an ideal, but 
not as practically possible with education as yet too 
unscientific to permit a good course in such an ab- 
stract field; “Yes, a course somewhat spiral in its 
plan and scope ;” “Yes, homeopathic doses, well shaken 
before taken;” “Such will perhaps come at last, but 
nothing so elaborate need be waited for;” “I should 
like to see such a course. I never tried to make one, 
and doubt my ability to do so in a way even to please 
myself. I should believe in a good course, if one could 
be made.” Professor Snedden of Palo Alto adds the 
following qualification : 

“The study of Ethics is the study and part applica- 
tion (in imagination, at least) of the principles of 
conduct, as grammar is the study of the principles of 
language. Our best modern pedagogy convinces us 
that the study of principles is useful in so far (and 
only in so far) as the student has an apperceptive 
basis in experience with realities. The children of all 
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ages have this apperceptive basis according to their 
age and range of experience, and it is on this that the 
study of Ethics must build. Like nature study, it must 
draw on the environment and current conditions 
(which include study of literature, history, etc., but 
most of all the contiguous social life) for its materials. 
We cannot make an ethics (subject of study for chil- 
dren) by boiling down the abstract science, any more 
than we can make a phase of nature study by boiling 
down geology. There is a field of ethical study, for 
example, which is appropriate to the average class of 
children of ten, but it must be determined by what has 
been their range of experience, contact with litera- 
ture, history, current events, etc. Anything else will 
be as barren as an old-fashioned catechism. Naturally, 
no such books have been written; and we still get 
the best results from the gifted teacher operating 
through stories, special moral situations, etc.” 


Subject Matter of Course. 


Another question was, What precise phase or phases 
of Ethics should be especially emphasized in each one 
of the grades through the High School? Twelve per 
cent. submitted subject matter for each grade. Forty- 
nine per cent. offered suggestions for a partial course. 
Thirty-nine per cent. had nothing to present whatso- 
ever. I made a composite photograph of ail the 
courses presented and the result was a mere catalog of 
all the virtues for each grade, with a slight tendency 
away from the duties in the home toward the larger 
relations to the state and society as the grades ad- 
vanced. : 


Some years ago, as superintendent of a city school 
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system of eight grades, I outlined a course of study in 
Ethics. It has about all that the courses submitted 
contain and some things besides. It ran as follows: — 

“The teaching throughout the public school should 
be centered on the ethical content of experience. The 
presentation of this greatest ‘subject matter’ will be 
best made in the ordinary courses of the regular class- 
es, especially those in history, science and literature; 
but much can be accomplished by direct instruction, 
precept, and example. In these courses a period of 
one hour a week for the first three grades, and of 
forty minutes for the other grades is set aside, that a 
daily opening exercise may contribute especially to 
this purpose. 

GRADE I. 


1. Love, obedience, and kindness to. parents, teach- 
ers, brothers, sisters, playmates, and to pets. 

2. Unselfishness in games, the use of playthings 
and the like. 

3. Good manners shown in play, in drinking, in 
eating, in all of the small things of every day. 


Grape II. 


1. Truthfulness in every relation; value of genu- 
ineness everywhere. 

2. Cleanliness in person and dress. 

3. Love for the beautiful in home and school. 

4. The kindly tone of voice; pleasing manners. 

5. Kindness towards all animals. (Read Black 
Beauty to class.) 


Grape III. 


1. Cheerfulness as a valuable possession. 
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2. Respectful treatment of strangers, old people, 
foreigners, and all unfortunates. 

3. The value of good habits over evil ones. Dan- 
gers to growing organisms from tobacco and the like; 
the sad loss to children growing out of profane and 
vulgar thoughts. 

4. The American spirit of true equality. 


GrRapbE [V. 


1. Self-respect and what it depends upon. 

2. The meaning of rights and privileges between 
children ; between children and adults. 

3. The value of greater welfares over lesser. 

4. Polite behavior in company, on the street, at 
school, at home, at the table. 

5. Conduct as a letter of recommendation. 

6. The value of information and accuracy. 


GRADE V. 


Industry, its necessity, benefits, and rewards. 
Promptness and regularity in little things. 

3. Economy and its relation to getting on in the 
world. 

4. Justice as illustrated in the home, the school, the 
playground, in other social relations. 

5. Mercy and its relation to justice. 

6. Self-control as a source of power. 


Ny ee 


Grave VI. 


1. Ambition and the necessity, rewards, and dignity 
of labor. 
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2. Faithfulness and willingness in work as valuable 
assets. 

3. The logical necessity of reverence; its relation 
to the aged, those in authority, to God. 

4. Affection and sympathy as corner stones in the 
foundations of character. 


Grape VII. 


1. Culture as a necessary element in a successful 
life. 

2. Veracity as an ethical aim. 

Respect for the State, the dignity of law. Tat- 
tling, the rights of property, reputation. Benevolence. 
Patriotism. 

4. The ideal moral life as the performance of all 
duties including the duty tq study duty. The duty of 
the strong to the weak. Temperance, respectability, 
purpose, concentration. 


Grape VIII. 


1. Character as an ultimate aim. 
2. Truth the great ‘Gleam.’ 
3. The ethics of example. 

Respect for society and the social purpose. True 
manhood and womanhood. The ideal family. Re- 
finement. .Enthusiasm. Courage. | 

5. The value of education.” 


To close this portion of our study at this place would 
be unfair, however, to Superintendent Soldan of St. 
Louis. He has a course of study in Ethics divided 
into quarters for each of the eight years. It is entitled 
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“Conversational Lessons on Conduct and other Gen- 
eral Topics.” One lesson is given each week. The 
main headings are: Duties toward self; Duties to- 
ward others; School duties, and Helps and Hindrances 
to Right Living. Besides giving a list of the virtues 
to be taught, references to pages in text and story for 
illustration and suggestion also appear. This is by all 
means the best course of study in Ethics I have seen. 
Further, I wish to call the attention of this Institute 
to Superintendent Soldan’s careful survey of the whole 
subject of Moral Training, in the report of the Board 
of Education of St. Louis for the years 1896-1897. It is 
a splendid treatment of the subject. Superintendent 
Edward Brooks of Philadelphia has another able 
treatment of the theme in his annual report for the vear 
1903. In June, 1903, the Board of Education in New 
York City published a brief course of study in Ethics. 
Its salient points are: that it should be the constant 
aim to make each part of the life of the school count 
for moral education ; that this should appear in formal 
instruction and the general spirit of the class-room ; 
that much depends upon the teacher’s ideals, sincerity. 
poise, voice, dress, and general attitude toward life; 
that reverence is vital to morality; that the spirit of 
the school can be made of great moral force; that the 
notion of social membership should be developed out 
of “group-work” with the children; that the “school- 
city” may be of great aid; that all studies have specific 
moral value. I shall refer to this course again. 


Other Questions. 


Another question was, What study or studies do you 
consider of more importance in the public school cur- 
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riculum than Ethics? Forty-seven per cent. answered 
none. Twenty per cent. ignored the question. Thirty- 
three per cent. variously place history, literature, class- 
ics, civics, nature study, and other studies that give “es- 
sential information,” above Ethics. Two say that “a 
study of almost anything would be better.” A few 
insist that Ethics cannot be separated from the other 
branches. 

In answer to the question, Should pupils have a 
text-book in Ethics? the replies were largely against. 
Some favored it in the upper grades. I judge that a 
number of the school-men are in sympathy with Super- 
intendent Whitcomb, who wrote: “I have never seen 
one which I wished to put into pupils’ hands. Wish 
I could; but I have little hope.” 

I asked, What text-books in Ethics have you found 
helpful for pupils? Nineteen titles were offered; but 
only two of them received more than one vote, and 
these only two each. I shall omit these titles. 

I also asked, What text-books have you found help- 
ful for teachers? Adler’s “Moral Instruction of Chil- 
dren,” Shearer’s “Morals and Manners,” Hyde’s 
“Practical Ethics,’ Dole’s “The Young Citizen,” Thay- 
er’s, Marden’s, Everett’s and Smile’s books, Paulsen’s 
“A System of Ethics,” Mackenzie’s “Manual of Eth- 
ics,” T. K. Beecher’s “In Time With the Stars,” The 
Bible, Hopkins’ “The Law of Love,” the Gill System of 
Moral and Civic Training, Forbush’s “The Boy Prob- 
lem,” Sidgwick’s “The Methods of Ethics,” Grigg’s 
“Moral Education,” DuBois’s “Natural Way in Moral 
Training,’ Oppenheim’s “Mental Development,” Mac- 
Cunn’s “Making of Character,” White’s “School Man- 
agement,” the McMurry Books, Cowdry’s “Moral Les- 
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sons,’ Gow’s “Goops,” Dewey’s “Stories for Home 
and School,” Winslow’s “Moral Philosophy,” Wey- 
land, Taylor and Page, Fairchild, the French Manual 
in use throughout France, these constitute the library 
in Ethics of those who kindly answered my question- 
naire. The Bible received three votes, Paulsen, Mac- 
kenzie, and Sidgwick one each. One answer reads: 
“T do not recall the name. I think some one in Chi- 
cago.” 

I asked this question: Do you know of any schools 
in your state that are working out in special and suc- 
cessful ways the problem of ethical instruction? If so, 
will you kindly name and locate these schools? In 
reply 87.3 per cent. know of none, while 12.7 per cent. 
answer somewhat variously as follows: Six suggest 
that all good schools are doing this; five call atten- 
tion to their own schools, and the rest call attention 
to one of the following: Adler’s Ethical Culture 
Schools in New York; John Crerar School, Chicago; 
La Grange Schools, Toledo, Ohio; Hot Springs, Ark. ; 
Anderson, Ind. 


Methods. 


The two remaining questions were: What methods 
in ethical instruction most appeal to you as fruitful and 
promising? and What methods have you personally 
found to be most efficient? Nearly all submitted an- 
swers to these questions. I give a summary of the re- 
plies. 

If we are to keep pace with the forward movement 
in education we must study the developments in the 
line of pupil co-operation in the government of schools 
as a means for the better teaching of Ethics. Special 
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attention is called to the work of Principal John T. 
Ray in the John Crerar School, Chicago, and of Mr. 
Gill of Philadelphia. Principal Ray writes: “I be- 
lieve our schools fail almost entirely in teaching many 
of the virtues, if they do not positively teach wrong 
things in regard to our civic duties. Personal, private 
Ethics — morals — belong more to the home and the 
church. Civic ethics, or duties, belong to the school 
life. The community life of the school, under the 
guidance of the teacher, must give this training to the 
pupil, or he is but half fitted for citizenship in a dem- 
ocracy.” The pupil government in his school, found- 
ed in the social law of solidarity, places the responsibili- 
ty for right behavior upon the well-disposed pupil ma- 
jority. Good conduct entitles the pupil to a citizen’s 
pin. The pupil officers, elected by ballot, are called 
Tribunes. Other officers are elected only as they are 
needed. It has been in use nine years. Mr. Ray writes 
me that “the moral and ethical tone of the children, 
by the constant co-operation of teachers and pupils, has 
greatly improved. The teachers’ energies are put 
forth in having the children see and do their duty, 
rather than in watching and punishing after the act.” 
There is considerable enthusiasm over this system. 
The New York City course of study advises lessons 
on certain aspects of contemporary civilization, as hos- 
pitals, the many societies for social service, deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice done by firemen, policemen, 
soldiers, inventors, persons in the ordinary walks of 
life. It says: ‘The course of moral training is a de- 
velopment, in which the child is first led to practice 
and afterward to work from principle; he proceeds 
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from obedience on faith to obedience on principle; 
from regularity to faithfulness. The child also: de- 
velops from egoism to altruism. His impulse towards 
self-interest normally develops earlier than his impulse 
to put himself in another’s place. Upon full de- 
velopment of the former stage depends the full devel- 
opment of the latter. 

“The culture of the imagination is a powerful aid in 
moral instruction ; first, as the power vividly to picture 
consequences — to put yourself in your own place 
later on (foresight) ; secondly, as the power to ‘put 
yourself in his place’ (social imagination, sympathy). 

“In using literature and similar material for pur- 
poses of moral education, the teacher should not violate 
the law of self-activity. The child properly resents 
having a moral drawn for him which he could draw 
for himself, and he is the more likely to follow the 
principle which he himself discovers or formulates be- 
cause it is his own. 

“The most effective method in moral education is 
positive rather than negative. A mind filled with good 
interests, high ideals, and helpful activities has no room 
for fear. Love is a stronger and a better motive than 
fear.” 

President Seerley says: “It has been our aim to 
carry our Ethics into every-day life —in the instruc- 
tion of each lesson, in the discipline of the school, in 
individual conferences that might be held with the 
pupils in the endeavor to humanely serve their happi- 
ness and their success. As a consequence, I have a 
belief that a school should have a spirit and that said 
spirit should be of that uplifting and specific nature 
that would develop a tendency to righteousness, sin- 
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cerity and honesty and such other characteristics as 
make men valuable and serviceable members of so- 
ciety.” 

Other Hints. 


The following is a summary of other suggestions 
submitted. Teach ethical lessons to pupils individually. 
They will make full report to others on the playground. 
Bring the pupil’s own experience before him in its 
moral bearing, and present at the same time the high- 
est ideal. Strike when the iron is hot, instead of try- 
ing to heat it artificially. Employ the athletic leagues 
for all they are worth. Continually emphasize the 


_good, and ignore as far as possible the evil. Let the 


discipline of the home and school create a morality 
which love and affection may later develop into a social 
morality. Have morning lectures by the principal and 
let them be re-inforced later by the teachers in the de- 
tail life of the class-room. Simply teach children wha: 
is right when they are doing wrong and leave the rest 
to the natural lessons from history, literature, etc. Mor- 
al character is the result of right living and not the 
result of reading books on morals. Insist upon good 
teachers, a good course of study, esthetic surround- 
ings, and, through these, upon the development of a 
community spirit and a sense of responsibility. Be- 
lieve in the neural basis of Ethics; in unconscious 
neural habituation toward right action in as many cases 
as possible. Begin with health and regimen, body- 
keeping, mental hygiene. Believe in correct ethical 
standards exemplified in the teacher’s daily deport- 
ment, in and out of school, especially out of. Little 
by little, day by day, the kind, firm teacher impresses 
the right feelings and habits. 
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“We should have in our schools time and place and 
materials for ‘Social Study,’ as we have for nature 
study. This Social Study should include those phases 
of history, literature, current events, local social life, 
school social life, and all that tends to give insight into 
social relations. On this, concretely presented, could 
be built the study of Ethics as a special phase of social 
life, as we would study government, Or economics, or 
geography, or history as special phases of this social 
life. The study of Ethics would then grow out of the 
study of social life (its right order) and would be- 
come one of the sciences of that. Until we have that 
conception we can do little.” Emphasize personal ex- 


ample, training in ethical judgment so as to form high. 


ideals, furnishing opportunities to act on those ideals. 
Arouse emotions if they can be made to end in action 
or even verbal expression. 

Superintendent Mendenhall of Ohio is teaching Eth- 
ics by correlating it with Mathematics. For example, 
he has a folder printed containing various processes 
with fractions. He develops that multiplying or di- 
viding both numerator and denominator by the same 
number does not change the value of the fraction. 
Then by more than ordinary variations the pupils are 
led to play with different combinations. From this it 
is learned that there is great freedom so long as the 
law is observed. The title of this particular lesson 
was “Freedom under Law.” ‘The text was, “Ve shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Superintendent Gregory of Massachusetts has work- 
ed out some devices based upon the principle that cer- 
tain fundamental ethical notions should be established 
and emphasis placed upon them. One of the principal 
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ethical notions emphasized was respect for woman. 
From this altruism was struggled for and attained. _ 

I have left these two fine answers for the last. “Liv- 
ing the cleanest, sanest, kindliest life of which I am 
capable and striving to inspire the desire in others to 
do likewise,” and “I tried as a teacher to be the thing 
I recommended, and I think some lessons and talks 
helped.” 


Personal Conclusions. 


In conclusion I wish to thank these good people 
from all parts of the country who have made this 
study possible. We must be convinced that the pub- 
lic schools are quite alive to the importance of the 
ethical training of boys and girls. Of course, no one 
has presented a cure-all for moral evil. In the whole 
list of replies there was not, one evidence of quackery. 

As a result of this study | am more convinced than 
ever of the supreme value to society of sane, healthy, 
enthusiastic, ethically-minded teachers. Example of 
course outranks precept in the teaching of morals. 
Much depends upon the physical, mental and moral 
heredity of the child; but the devotion to an ideal in 
¢o-operation with others can be planned for and en- 
couraged. While evil thoughts cannot be killed, they 
can be largely supplanted. The science of diagnosis 
in cases of moral illness is 2 most vital area for study 
and investigation. The difference between ethical 
ideas and ideas of Ethics can be emphasized. Oppor- 
tunities for knowledge and feeling to express them- 
selves in action must be furnished by the public schools. 
It is not true that if we take care of the beautiful the 
useful will take care of itself. The right cast of teach- 
er imbued with the principles of morals and versed in 
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the conditions of contemporary life will view the 
beautiful and the useful as one and teach this doctrine 
to children. Rectitude is not of the heart alone, nor of . 
the intellect alone, but springs from both of these. 
There is no wisdom of feeling as such. There is no 
wisdom of acting as such. There is no wisdom of 
thinking as such. True wisdom comes from a syn- 
thesis of these three. 

Schopenhauer contends that it is as impossible to 
teach virtue as it is to teach genius. The science of 
zsthetics cannot make a poet. But this same Schopen- 
hauer does not deny that knowledge may influence 
character. I believe that the knowledge of Ethics may 
and often does influence character. That it does this 
best and most effectively in proportion as it reveals 
the law of causation working in particular situations. 
If virtue cannot be taught, there is teaching which 
ends in virtue. A boy wishes to go to the circus. He 
fears his teacher will not approve. He insists strenu- 
ously at home, however, that the teacher is not only 
willing but anxious that he should go. Is it lawful, 
even for such a high and laudable purpose, thus to lie? 
If not, why not? Cannot this lad be shown that when 
he has lied he has lost the confidence of his parents, 
that the next time the lie will not operate to his ad- 
vantage? Once it were a universal law that one in 
difficulty should lie for his advantage, just then the lie 
would operate to one’s disadvantage. Therefore the 
lie cannot represent a universal law because.it defeats 
its own ends. [t is not necessary to tell the first grade 
that this is Kant’s Categorical Imperative applied. But 
the truth can be taught and the result almost invariably 
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be less lying. Anyhow, I know one person who has 
lied less for knowing this fundamental principle. 

Theory and practice are inseparable. The Hebrew 
religion is founded largely on the proposition that wis- 
dom and goodness are the same, that folly and sin are 
one. Christianity teaches that life eternal is to know 
the Father and the Son. The deeper one’s conception, 
the deeper therefore is one’s life. Theory is practice 
comprehended. Practice is but theory in action. 

The object of ethical instruction is not that the 
mediocre may be discouraged from ambitious attempts 
and consoled in their mediocrity, as Stephenson said | 
of our “pocket wisdom,” but, rather, that youth may be i 
brought to a consciousness that life is worthy of study, : 
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that right habits are the best possible investment. By 
ethical instruction we mean more than mere preach- 
ing, more than memorizing cant precepts, more than 
treatments of unrelated doctrines beyond the pale of 











child-life; we mean, rather, sympathetic counsel and i 
guidance when the crisis is at hand, discipline when | 
discipline is-needed, appeals to the higher emotions as i 
time and opportunity afford in speech or lesson, oppor- 


tunities for these emotions to function in practical | 
ways, all based upon reason rather than authority, and 
attuned to the large and wholesome faith that it pays to 
live, — 


“To fill all the stops of iife with tuneful breath.” 


In short, there is room for direct as well as indirect 
ethical instruction in our public schools whether we 
have a course of study or not. No theme is more im- 
portant. Teachers must know the classic texts from 
Plato to Paulsen. and hunger for their realization upon 
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earth. Teachers must not forsake the beaten paths of 
biology, sociology, ethics and philosophy. Cheap har- 
angues against these of late are far too common. These 
old highways must be extended if we would mount 
upward in the happy quest for life. Of course teach- 
ers get most who give most, but teachers give most 
who have most to give. 

As to the ideal method, let us not put ourselves on the 
same level with Bunyan’s Atheist who returned from 
the Celestial City with the report, “There is no such 
place.” Rather let us agree to the dynamic notion that 
it is — | 

“Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! — 
© young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam!” 


MOTIVE AND CONTENT OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY CURRICULUM. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, PASADENA, CAL. 


I come today not to bring you something new. It 
is doubtful if I could do that. I come rather to join 
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hands with you across 3,000 miles’ expanse of this 
great land of ours; to bring greetings from that large 
body of teachers who have the same problem before 
them as have you. I come today as a learner. | 

It is unnecessary for me to apologize before a body 
of teachers for presenting such a topic as mine, for 
we must recognize that the elementary is the most im- 
portant school departmient. It furnishes the founda- 
tion upon which the future superstructure must rest 
and has to do with the child at his most impressionable 
period. A great many children obtain in the elemen- 
tary school all the education they ever receive. 

We may therefore ask ourselves the following ques- 
tions: -How does the elementary school of the pres- 
ent meet the demands imposed here and now? At 
what points in the curriculum is adjustment necessary ? 
How may the proper conditions be brought about ? 

The elementary school in comparison with that of 
time past, does not meet the present day conditions. 
Many localities have alreadv instituted radical changes, 
and literature on the subject has not been wanting. 

For a long time past it has been the secondary school 
that has first received the attention of the educators, 
and in England, Germany and America this condition 
has been discussed. The full force of these discus- 
sions is now being felt by the elementary public 
school of America. Among those who have been 
working in the interest of the school each has de- 
manded something that shall be real rather than arti- 
ficial. How clearly in the past has the purpose of the 
school been stated and how universal has been the ac- 
ceptance! In actual practice, however, the work has 
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not been in harmony with the stated purpose of the 
school. 

This unrest is felt from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. From a feeling there has developed a convic- 
tion that our schools have too long existed for the 
benefit of the few that are fortunate enough to arrive 
at the upper grades. 

Dr. Frank McMurry admits that the common school 
curriculum is seriously overcrowded. The grammar 
schools are being inflicted with algebra and a quantity 
of material that has no place below the high school. 

What our elementary schools should furnish above - 
all are the elements of such culture and thought bear- 
ing subjects as shall the better introduce the children 
to the social, the moral and the industrial life of the 
day of which each is a part. 

The great mass of children who early are compelled 
to take up the problems of actual life should find in 
the school that which has been expressly prepared 
for them and which best meets their needs. 

It is not my purpose to suggest an addition of sub- 
jects to the already over-full curriculum, I suggest, 
rather, an enrichment of the school work through a 
process of elimination and intensifying at many points. 

In presenting the subjects that may properly make 
up the elementary school curriculum, I am presenting 
nothing new or unique, neither do I have in mind the 
correlation of studies taken in the loose sense of the 
common usage of that term. I am thinking of those 
subjects which furnish the material for every day ex- 
periences. The classification is: Physical training, 
oral language, written expression and reading, history, 
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the industrial arts, geography and nature study, music 
and arithmetic. 

In the elementary schools, it is, perhaps, in arith- 
metic and language that the most need of adjustment 
is seen. Much of the arithmetic now taught in the 
schools would come naturally to the pupil if a little 
practice were indulged in. 

Ella Calista Wilson tells us that when a child she 
determined to make a decent arithmetic when she grew 
up. What a commentary upon our arithmetics and the 
common use of them! It may not be going too far to 
say that the newsboy on the street, rough and un- 
kempt, has a completer knowledge of arithmetic than 
the fellows in the school. 

At many points the arithmetic should be simplified 
and reduced. Teachers are constantly complaining 
that students come to thenr lacking in knowledge of 
arithmetical processes and in ability to apply principles 
they are supposed to have learned. 

I suggested that in language and reading adjust- 
ment is needed. One of the chief functions should be 
to give the child a love for good literature. I have 
known men who have never in their life read a book. 

The subject of geography furnishes a further illus- 
tration of the necessity of the adjustment of the ele- 
mentary curriculum. Few teachers there are who 
have not in some measure swung away from the life- 
less method of teaching geography from the text book. 
For the most part we find as yet very little of real ge- 
ography taught in the schools. Memory is relied up- 
on, thought is not developed. 

One more illustration will suffice. The branch of 
school knowledge that may fall under the head of the 
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manual arts offers a field for adjustment. In order to 
get the most from our history, our arithmetic or our 
language, the motor element must come in. 

In discussing the motive and the content of the cur- 
riculum we shall have to consider the complexity of 
our industrial life and the deep significance of the 
industrial processes to every member of society. 
The first demand of the mind is for motive. In each 
school subject there is ample need of adjustment in 
cutting down and enrichment of the subject matter. 

How then shall the proper adjustment of the cur- 
riculum be brought about? To promptly adjust we 
must find the standard of the school in actual life. 
There is one factor that must not be overlooked; the 
personality of the teacher. It is the teacher who must 
work out and frame the curriculum to suit the 
needs of his pupils and it is the influence of the teach- 
er that shall shape and mould the habits and lives of 
his pupils. We need men and women who possess 
qualities of leadership. 

We shall see to it in shaping our curricula that ab- 
stract principle be thrown in the background and that 
live, vital issues be in evidence. 

I have tried to show the necessity of shaping the * 
curriculum of the elementary school to meet the de- 
mands of the present spirit of the day, and have en- 
deavored to indicate certain points at which adjust- 
ment should be made and to show how the changes 
can be brought about; that the curriculum must be de- 
veloped from within; that it must be fitted to the 
child, not the child fitted to it. 

Three points, it seems to me, have been determined, 
looking toward the betterment of the curriculum: 
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First, the arrangement of courses of study might be 
such as to fit the needs and conditions of the individual 
student; second, that there must be a rational coming 
together of home, school and outside world; third, 
that teachers must come to their work, not only pre- 
pared as to subject matter, but possessing enthusiasm, 
sympathy and high ideals. 

Let us as teachers then come to a realizing sense of 
the great responsibilities that are ours. Let us be 
known by our works. 

John Stuart Mills says it is worth remembering that 
such a man as Socrates lived, for he followed his 
conviction. When we as teachers are strong enough 
to follow our convictions then will there be little need i 
to present such discussions as the one to which you 
have so kindly listened and in the end shall the teacher 
hear: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many.” 





THE FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS IN 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF TEN (1893). 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In the sixteenth chapter of President G. Stanley 
Hall’s large work entitled “The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence,” that long and interesting chapter which deals 
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with intellectual development and education, the 
learned author describes “three extraordinary falla- 
cies” perpetrated in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten to the National Council of Education, a report is- 
sued in 1893, and apparently accepted with satisfac- 
tion by the profession of teaching as a serviceable 
document at that time and since. These three fallacies 
are said by President Hall to be “only clever recruiting 
precepts, special pleas of able advocates holding briefs 
for the college, rather than the judicial decisions of 
educational statesmanship.” As stated by President 
Hall they are as follows:—(1) “Every subject which, 
is taught at all in a secondary school should be taught 
in the same way and to the same extent to every pupil 
so long as he pursues it, no matter what the probable 
destination of the pupil may be, or at what point his 
education is to cease.” (2) “All subjects are of equal 
educational value if taught equally well.” (3) “Fitting 
for college is essentially the same as fitting for life.” 
I propose to examine these three principles, which to 
President Hall seem fallacies, and to consider to what 
extent each one of them is really affirmed in the Report 
of the Committee of Ten, hoping to convince you that 
these principles, within the limitations stated in the 
Report, far from being fallacies, are sound and perma- 
nent educational principles, on which alone a truly 
democratic school system can be based. 

Let me first recall the origin and nature of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. This Committee — 
the first of the recent committees of the National Edu- 
cational Association designated by the number of 
members — consisted of four university presidents — 
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three from state universities, and one from an endowed 
university — one president of a woman’s college, one 
professor in a co-educational college, three head- 
masters of secondary schools, and the Commissioner 
of Education at Washington, who was a superinten- 
dent of schools before he was Commissioner. One of 
the state university presidents had previously been for 
several years principal of a city high school. The sub- 
ject the Committee was to study was uniformity in 
secondary school programmes and in requirements for 
admission to college; but it was to study this subject 
‘in a peculiar way specified by the National Council, 
namely by holding “a conference of school and college 
teachers of each principal subject which enters into 
the programme of secondary schools in the United 
States and into the requirements for admission to col- 
lege, — as, for example, of Latin, of geometry, or of 
American history, — each Conference to consider the 
proper limits of its subject, the best methods of in- 
struction, the most desirable allotment of time for the 
subject, and the best method of testing the pupil’s at- 
tainments therein, and each Conference to represent 
fairly the different parts of the country.” It was this 
method of inquiry, prescribed by the Council, which 
gave lasting value to the Committee’s work. 

The Committee of Ten, after certain preliminary 
studies and discussions, organized Conferences on the 
following’ subjects:— (1) Latin; (2) Greek; (3) 
English; (4) other modern languages; (5) mathe- 
matics; (6) physics, astronomy, and chemistry; (7) 

natural history; (8) history, civil government, and 
political economy; and (9) geography. This selection 
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of subjects had great importance; for it limited and 
in some measure gave direction to the work of the 
Committee. Each Conference consisted of ten mem- 
bers. These nine Conferences met on the 28th of 
December, 1892, at eight different places, the Confer- 
ences on Latin and Greek meeting at the same place — 
the University of Michigan. The ninety appointed 
members of the Conferences were divided as fol- 
lows — forty-seven were in the service of colleges or 
universities, forty-two were in the service of schools, 
and one was a government official, formerly in the ser- 
vice of a university. A considerable number of the. 
college men, however, had also had experience in 
schools. All the Conferences sat for three days, with 
their full membership, except that one member was ab- 
sent from the Conference on Geography. Their dis- 
cussions were earnest and thorough; but in every Con- 
ference an extraordinary unity of opinion was arrived 
at. The Report of the Committee of Ten could not be 
prepared until all the reports of the Conferences had 
been printed, after revision in proof by their respective 
chairman. The final meeting of the Committee was 
held from the 8th to the 11th of November, 1893, six- 
teen months after the appointment of the Committee. 
Previous to this meeting a preliminary report, and a 
revision of the preliminary report made with the aid 
of comments and suggestions from members of the 
Committee, had been carefully prepared by corres- 
pondence. A third revise was the result of the meeting 
in November, 1893, at which discussion-had been vig- 
orous and comprehensive. The actual report of the 
Committee was the result of a further correspondence 
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carried on for three weeks concerning the third revise. 
The report was unanimous, except that President 
Baker, of the University of Colorado, objected to the 
implication he found in some passages of the report to 
the effect that “one study is as good as another” (the 
phrase is his), and also held the opinion that the Com- 
mittee could have produced a more satisfactory pro- 
gramme for secondary schools if it had had more time, 
on which account he advocated continuance of the 
work of the Committee. This latter opinion President 
Baker has consistently held ever since; and he has for 
the last three years been urging the National Council 
of Education to make a thorough study of the culture 
element and the economy of time in the whole course 
of education. It was he who presented to the Council 
in 1891, when he was Principal of the Denver High 
School, a valuable report on the same subject which 
the Committee of Ten was later appointed to consider. 

The Committee suggested a list of questions for dis- 
cussion in each Conference, one of which was the fol- 
lowing :— “Should the subject be treated differently 
for pupils who are going to college, for those who are 
going to a scientific school, and for those who are pre- 
sumably going to neither?” This question was an- 
swered unanimously in the negative by the Confer- 
ences, and the Committee of Ten unanimously agreed 
with the Conferences. These ninety-nine honest and 
intelligent teachers, intimately concerned either with 
the actual work of American secondary schools or with 
the results of that work as they appear in students 
who go to college, and fairly representing the profes- 
sion in the United States, unanimously declared that 
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“every subject which is taught at all in the secondary 

schools should be taught in the same way and to the 

same extent to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no 

matter what the probable destination of the pupil may 

be, or at what point his education is to cease ;” and yet 

President Hall calls this prmcige, or working rule, an 
“extraordinary fallacy.’ 

Let us first observe the limitations of this principle. 
It does not affirm that all pupils should study the same 
subjects, or that all pupils should pursue a given sub- 
ject the same length of time. In both these important 
respects the utmost freedom and variety may exist in 
any secondary school, and yet this fundamental princi- 
ple may be strictly observed therein. This freedom 
and variety are secured by the significant clause — “so 
long as he pursues it.” The affirmation, fairly con- 
strued, includes three distinct propositions :—(1) there 
is a best way of beginning and pursuing each subject 
in its elements, which best way every class that attacks 
it at all should follow ; (2) there are certain topics within 
each subject which all children who take up the subject 
may best devote their time to; and (3) these topics 
can be defined with a good deal of precision and a fair 
degree of expert consent. Moreover, to give effect to 
these propositions in any school system there must be 
some number of week-hours which are to be devoted 
to it through some number of months by every pupil 
who is to study at all. Evidently the principle under 
consideration has important applications in programme 
making and in the quest for desirable uniformity in 
secondary schools. 

It must be borne in mind that the prime object of the 
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appointment of the Committee of Ten was to procure, 
if possible, a higher degree of uniformity in school 
programmes and in requirements for admission to col- 
lege than then existed; and it was for the Committee 
to consider what kind of uniformity was desirable and 
what was undesirable. Without a programme made by 
assigning certain studies to certain hours in certain 
years no school can do its work. It is well to talk 
much and strongly, as President Hall does, about in- 
dividualizing instruction — indeed I have done my 
share of such talking myself—but every superin- 
tendent and principal of the least experience knows 
that’'every secondary school must have a programme 
or programmes, and that most of the instruction must 
be addressed to classes and not to individual pupils. 
Some amount of standardizing, quantifying, calibrat- 
ing, or schematizing of the subjects to be taught, to 
use some of President Hall’s rather contemptuous 
words, is absolutely indispensable in every school. The 
only question is— what shall the amount be? The 
ninety-nine teachers who constituted the Committee of 
Ten and its Conferences said unanimously, — the uni- 
formity should apply to the method of teaching and to 
the selection of the fundamental topics in each subject 
which is taught at all in a secondary school, but not to 
the selection of subjects by the individual pupil, or to 
the length of time that the individual pupil pursue each 
subject. The arguments for this limited uniformity 
are overwhelmingly strong. In the first place, that is 
the only economical way to use the teaching force in 
any school. For example, if algebra were taught from 
the beginning onward in three or four different ways 
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at different rates to three or four different sets of 
pupils in the same school, there would inevitably be a 
great waste of teaching force in the process ; and what- 
ever was wasted on algebra would probably be lost to 
other subjects. Secondly, in democratic society the 
classification of pupils according to their so-called 
probable destinations should be postponed to the latest 
possible time of life. It is common in Europe to classi- 
fy children very early into future peasants, mechanics, 
trades-people, merchants, and professional people, and 
to adapt deliberately the education of children from a 
very early age to this decreed destination. In a demo- 
cratic society like ours these early determinations of the 
career should be avoided as long as possible, particu- 
larly in public schools. For example, the point in the 
programme of the public high school at which the 
pupils who are going to college diverge from the 
pupils who are not going to college should be placed 
as late as possible, not in the interest of the college, 
which President Hall erroneously ‘believes was the 
governing motive of the Committee of Ten, but in the 
interest of the pupils whose educational careers and 
life careers should not be too early determined. Presi- 
dent Hall, on the ‘contrary, maintains that the Euro- 
pean discriminations according to “ultimate goals” 
constitute a “precious development.” He distinctly 
expresses approval of the choice “between academic 
and other careers made before the teens.” He likes 
the differences in both method and matter between the 
courses in English public secondary schools and those 
in the great endowed fitting schools, — the first being 
plebian, the second aristocratic institutions. The Ger- 
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man classification into Gymnasia, Real schools, and 
Volk schools, and the very different treatment of the 
pupils in these three sorts of schools command his ad- 
miration. In short, he believes that the destinations of 
the pupils should be settled and taken into account 
before the teens. Now the American high school is,. 
in the first place, destined for children who have al- 
ready entered their teens; and in the next place, it is 
emphatically a school in which training for power and 
general cultivation are the fundamental ideas, as dis- 
tinguished from training in special means of obtain- 
ing a predestined sort of livelihood. No one has stated 
this truth more strongly than President Hall. 
Thoughtful students of his “Psychology of Adoles- 
cence” will refuse to believe that the American public 
intends to have its children sorted before their teens 
into clerks, watchmakers,’ lithographers, telegraph- 
operators, masons, teamsters, farm laborers, and so 
forth, and treated differently in their schools according 
to these prophecies of their appropriate life careers. 
Who are to make these prophecies? Can parents? 
Can teachers? Can university presidents, or even pro- 
fessional students of childhood and adolescence? I have 
watched many hundreds of successful careers which 
no one — not even the most intelligent and affectionate 
parent —could have prophesied of the runners at 
twelve years of age; and I have always believed that 
the individual child in a democratic society had a right 
to do his own prophesying about his own career, 
‘guided by his own ambitions and his own capacities, 
and abating his aspirations only under the irresistible 
pressure of adverse circumstances. For those children 
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whose parents can afford to keep them at school until 
they are eighteen years of age, the determination of the 
specific means of earning the individual’s livelihood 
should be postponed till after graduation at the high 
school. 

Another of President’s Hall’s arguments against the 
principle under consideration — indeed, he places this 
argument first in order — is that it “does not apply to 
the great army of incapables, shading down to those 
who should be in schools for dullards or abnormal 
children, for whose mental development heredity de- 
crees a slow pace and early arrest.” The fact men- 
tioned in this sentence is correct. The principle does 
not apply to incapables or abnormal dullards ; but when 
considered as an argument to prove that the principle 
unanimously accepted by the Committee of Ten and 
the members of the Conference is a fallacy, this sen- 
tence itself will be found to contain several remarkable 
assumptions. In the first place, it assumes that the 
incapables or abnormal children may properly be called 
a “great army.” Now, within a population of eighty 
millions there may possibly be incapables enough to 
constitute an army say a hundred thousand, or three 
hundred thousand strong in a school population of 
many millions; but relatively to the total number of 
school children, the incapables are always but an insig- 
nificant proportion; so that any school superintendent 
or principal who should construct his programmes 
with the incapables chiefly in mind would be a person 
professionally demented. It would be hard to conceive 
a more misleading suggestion than is contained in 
those two short words, “great army.” Next, the sen- 
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tence suggests that the decrees of heredity can be 
easily read, and are to be accepted without distrust. 
Now, the plain fact is that heredity seldom gives any 
certain advice before the teens, and the decrees at- 
tributed to it are not only uncertain in themselves till 
much later in life, but are often attributable to other 
sources. Again, this sentence states that heredity 
decrees a slow pace and early arrest, as if these two 
things — slow pace and early arrest — inevitably be- 
longed together. On the contrary, a slow pace often 
indicates long profitable continuance. No sensible 
parents who possess good judgment and adequate re- 
sources ever stop the education of their children be- 
cause the-intellectual pace of those children is slow. 
They persevere, and by perseverance often help their 
children to win infinite rewards. The early arrest is 
no more expedient for the slow-witted than for the 
quick-witted ; and the slowness itself is often attribut- 
able to the fact that parents and teachers have failed 
to find out the subject in which the individual child, 
supposed to be slow, would prove to be quick. That 
little clause “for whose mental development heredity 
decrees a slow pace and early arrest” is, in my judg- 
ment, crammed with educational error and injustice. 
The early arrest of education for multitudes of chil- 
-dren is nowadays recognized as a great evil, which 
modern public school systems should contend against 
in every possible way, and seek remedies for through 
evening schools, free lectures, public libraries, and all 
the other means by which the youth or the adult, who 
has been compelled to abbreviate his school life, may 
remedy this defect in later years. It, therefore, is not 
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an evil which democratic society proposes to accept, 
submit to, and recognize in the construction of its 
public school programmes. The American teacher 
does not propose to accept the principle that the child 
whose education is to be shortest should have the 
scrapiest and least power-giving course, just because the 
course is to be short. If the course is to be short, there 
is all the more reason that its elements and their com- 
bination should be the best possible. Then the short 
course will also be good for the children who are going 
on longer. On the whole, it seems probable that this 
first proposition laid down by the Committee of Ten, 
which President Hall stigmatizes as an “extraordinary 
fallacy” is likely to hold its place firmly in the front 
rank of American secondary school policies. . 
The second fallacy which President Hall attributes 
to the Committee of Ten he states as follows: “All 
subjects are of equal educational value if taught equal- 
ly well.” This dogma is nowhere explicitly stated in 
the Report of the Committee of Ten; but it seems to 
be implied in some of the opinions expressed by the 
several Conferences and by the Committee. Here are 
nine Conferences on nine different subjects, all making 
strong suggestions concerning the programmes of 
primary and grammar schools, generally with some 
reference to the subsequent programmes of secondary 
schools. They desire important changes in the elemen- 
tary grades as well as in the higher grades. The six 
Conferences on the newer subjects — English; other 
modern languages ; physics, astronomy, and chemistry ; 
natural history; history, civil government, and political 
economy; and geography — desired to have their re- 
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spective subjects made as nearly as possible equal to 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics in weight and influence 
in the secondary schools, although they were well 
aware that educational tradition was adverse to this 
desire, and that many teachers felt strong distrust of 
these subjects as disciplinary material. This manifest 
desire of six Conferences on comparatively new sub- 
jects, felt by experts in the several subjects, and urged 
in the reports of these Conferences with ingenuity and 
vigor, is the main foundation for the. impression re- 
ceived by some rapid readers of the Report that the 
Committee of Ten believed one subject of study to be 
as good as another. The impression was doubtless 
confirmed by observing that all these bodies of experts 
desired to have the elements of their several subjects 
taught earlier than they now are, the Conferences on 
the newer subjects thus seeking an advantage which 
the older subjects have long possessed. Furthermore, 
all the Conferences state that more highly trained 
teachers are needed in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, particularly for the newer subjects. 
These recommendations may seem to imply that “all 
subjects are of equal educational value if taught equal- 
ly well,” but the abstract doctrine can only be inferred 
from the Report of the Committee. It is not therein 
stated or laid down. The doctrine may be inferred 
from some remarks of the Committee of Ten itself on 
its tables of the instruction (estimated by the number 
of weekly periods assigned to each subject) to be 
given in a secondary school during each year of a four- 
years’ course; for the Committee obviously believed 
that a selection of studies for the individual pupil 
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would have to be made at least in the second, third, 
and fourth years of the secondary school course, and 
moreover that different schools would select different 
subjects to teach, being compelled to omit many good 
subjects in order to teach thoroughly the few that they 
were prepared to deal with satisfactorily. Such selec- 
tions, whether for the individual pupil or for the 
school, imply that many different groups of selected 
subjects may have equal educational value. The Com- 
mittee, however, obviously gave great weight to 
thoroughness in any programme of study for the in- 
dividual pupil or for the school; and to attain 
thoroughness in the subjects chosen undoubtedly 
seemed to.them more important than to teach any par- 
ticular subject or subjects, provided always that every 
course of study followed in a secondary school should 
provide excursions into the principal fields of knowl- 
edge, such as languages, mathematics, history, and 
natural science. 

It is important to observe the limitations of the doc- 
trine under consideration as inferred from scattered 
passages in the Report of the Committee of Ten. In 
the first place, the Committee had not in mind every 
possible subject of instruction. They reported, after 
elaborate inquiry, that the total number of subjects 
taught in secondary schools of the United States did 
not exceed forty, thirteen of which were found in but 
few schools. In other words, the Committee of Ten 
had not more than twenty-seven subjects to consider at 
all. Even if they had expressed an opinion that these 
twenty-seven subjects were of equal educational value 
if taught equally well, it would be incorrect to attribute 
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to them the doctrine that all subjects are of equal edu- 
cational value. Just what the Committee believed on 
this point may best be stated in their own language, 
as follows: “No doubt the recommendations of the 
nine Conferences, if well carried out, might fairly be 
held to make all the main subjects taught in the sec- 
ondary schools of equal rank for the purposes of ad- 
mission to college or scientific school.’”’ Observe the 
qualifications — “the main subjects” and “for the pur- 
poses of admission to college or scientific school.” The 
Committee explain what they mean by these qualifica- 
tions; for they go on to say, “They (the main sub- 
jects) would all be taught consecutively and thorough- 
ly, and would all be carried on in the same spirit. 
They would all be used for training the powers of ob- 
servation, memory, expression, and reason, and they 
would all be good to that end, although differing 
among themselves in quality and substance.’ And 
again, “Every youth who entered college would have 
spent four years in studying a few subjects thoroughly, 
and on the theory that all the subjects are to be con- 
sidered equivalent in educational rank for the purposes 
of admission to college, it would make no difference 
which subjects he had chosen from the programme. 
He would have had four years of strong and effective 
mental training.”’ 

It must be remembered that uniformity in require- 
ments for admission to college was one of the topics 
especially to be studied by this Committee. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee prepared four programmes, 
called respectively Classical, Scientific, Modern Lan- 
guages, and English; and they said of these pro- 
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grammes, “The Committee are of opinion that the sat- 
isfactory completion of any one of the four-years’ 
courses of study embodied in the foregoing pro- 
grammes should admit to corresponding courses in 
colleges and scientific schools. They believe that this 
close articulation between the secondary schools and 
the higher institutions would be advantageous alike 
for the schools, the colleges, and the country.” 
This statement is a good interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the Committee in saying that “all the sub- 
jects are to be considered equivalent in educational 
rank for the purposes of admission to college.” All 
the opinions expressed by the Committee concerning 
the equivalence of different studies had an intensely 
practical bearing, being based on programmes for 
secondary schools and requirements for admission to 
college, which were necessarily compromises and ac- 
commodations to existing conditions. They were not 
educational dogmas, but practical suggestions to pro- 
duce smooth action in a complicated educational ma- 
chine, which has to be mended and improved while in- 
cessantly running. It is not in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten that the phrase “One study is as good 
as another” occurs, but in the Minority Report signed 
by President Baker, who thought that doctrine implied 
in certain passages of the Committee’s Report, and felt 
obliged to protest against it. Yet President Baker 
carefully adds, “If I rightly understood, the majority 
of the Committee rejected the theory of equivalence of 
studies for a general education.” He was quite right, 
and accordingly that doctrine is not found, except in a 
qualified and limited form, in the Report of the Com- 
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mittee of Ten. President Hall puts within quotation 
marks the sentence, “All subjects are of equal educa- 
tional value if taught equally well;” but this sentence 
cannot have been quoted from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

The Committee’s third “extraordinary fallacy” is 
stated by President Hall in the following form: 
“Fitting for college is essentially the same as fitting 
for life,’ and he calls this proposition a “surd” re- 
lated to the two preceding fallacies, the term surd pre- 
sumably indicating that the proposition is irrational. 
This doctrine is nowhere laid down in the Report of 
the Committee of Ten, or in the reports made by the 
several Conferences to the Committee. It is nothing 
but an inference from the unanimously adopted recom- 
mendation that every subject which is taught at all in 
the secondary school should be taught in the same way 
and to the same extent to every pupil so long as he 
pursues it; and it is clearly an unjust inference from 
that proposition, for it takes no account of the indis- 
pensable qualification “so long as he pursues it.” The 
Conference on History, Civil Government, and Politi- 
cal Economy declared that their interest was chiefly 
“in the school children who have no expectation of 
going to college, the larger number of whom will not 
even enter a high school;” and they added that their 
“recommendations are in no way directed to building 
up the colleges or increasing the number of college 
students.” Several other Conferences expressed simi- 
lar sentiments. Undoubtedly the Committee and the 
Conferences all believed that whatever improves the 
schools must improve the colleges; but the object in 
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view from first to last was the benefit of the school 
children. President Hall must have been led to at- 
tribute this related surd to the Committee of Ten by 
his own confident belief that the guiding motive of the 
Committee was the desire to recruit the colleges —a 
motive, by the way, not vicious in itself, which may 
have been to some extent in the mind of the National 
Council of Education when it appointed the Committee 
of Ten, inasmuch as the Committee was instructed to 
study uniformity in the requirements for admission to 
college. That uniformity is primarily in the interest 
of the secondary schools, but a secondary effect of it 
might be to recruit more freely the colieges and univer- 
sities. This secondary effect, however, can hardly be 
considered an evil. 

Let us now examine the doctrine “Fitting for col- 
lege is essentially the same as fitting for life,” although 
this doctrine is not found explicitly in the Report of 
the Committee of Ten. It is certainly the intention of 
the colleges to fit the young men who come under their 
care for successful and honorable careers in the real 
world; and it certainly ought to be true that a young 
man who pursues a preparatory course of study which 
lasts till he is from twenty-one to twenty-three years 
of age, ought to be better prepared for life than the 
boy whose preparatory course is ended at eighteen or 
at fourteen. Whether their preliminary training stop 
at fourteen, at eighteen, or at twenty-two, all these 
youths are going out into life, and they are all being | 
fitted for life. If the high school is well planned, it will 
certainly give its pupils a better preparation for earn- 
ing a satisfactory livelihood than can by any possibility 
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be procured by the age of fourteen. Clearly, if the 
high school does not fit a boy for life four years better 
than the grammar school, the high school is, in some 
measure, failing to perform its function; and in the 
same way if the preparation for life obtainable at col- 
lege is not threé or four years better than the prepara- 
tion obtainable at a high school, the college is in some 
measure failing to perform its function, and all well- 
wishers for the community as a whole should go to 
work to improve the secondary school or the college, 
or both, and they should never for a moment lose sight 
of the facts that school and college are both training 
for life, and that the subsequent life should be larger, 
more productive, and more enjoyable the longer has 
been the preparation for it. The proposition that 
fitting for college at eighteen is different in its essence 
or main motives from fitting at eighteen for the life 
of the working world can only be maintained by one 
who believes that either the work of the secondary 
school or the work of the college is badly done, al- 
though some diversity may be expedient between the 
two in the selection of subjects and in their propor- 
tions. President Hall seems to believe that the work 
of both is now badly done, but the work of the sec- 
ondary school better done, on the whole, relatively to 
its function than the work of the college. Hence his 
dread of any influence over the secondary schools 
which proceeds from the colleges as they are. Yet 
President Hall at some moments recognizes the plain 
fact that the nineteenth century improvements in edu- 
cation, like those of earlier centuries, did as a matter 
of fact proceed from above downwards, and not from 
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the lower grades of education upward to the higher, 
and no one has described with more scientific accuracy 
and fullness or more enthusiasm than he the guiding 
and inspiring function of the university, past, present, 
and future. 

It is undoubtedly true that in secondary schools 
which maintain a variety of programmes, each pro- 
gramme covering four years, the programme which is 
intended to prepare boys and girls for college is, as a 
rule, the best and most costly ; because it contains the 
fewest and best taught subjects, the other programmes 
being less substantial and dealing with subjects for 
which it is harder to obtain competent teachers, such 
as history, natural history, economics, and civics. This 
is an unfortunate and unjust traditional condition of 
things in American secondary schools, and many of 
the recommendations of the Committee of Ten dealt 
with remedies for this evil. The preparation for col- 
lege at eighteen has been a better piece of school work 
than the preparation for earning a livelihood at eigh- 
teen in commercial or industrial employments, and the 
unanimous effort of educators ought to be towards 
making one training as good as the other relatively to 
its object. The clearly-expressed opinion of the Com- 
mittee of Ten was that any one of the four pro- 
grammes they suggested for secondary schools would, 
in the first place, procure for the youth who followed 
it a suitable preparation for earning his living to ad- 
vantage at eighteen, or, in the second place, should ad- 
mit him to college or scientific school. That is, the 
youth arrived at eighteen, who had followed any one 
of the programmes recommended by the Committee of 
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Ten, would still hold the option between going to work 
to earn his living and going to college or scientific 
school, so far as the preparation afforded by his school 
course was concerned. That result the Committee un- 
doubtedly thought was both feasible and desirable. 
To this extent, and only to this extent, is it fair to say 
that the Committee believed that fitting for college 
might be the same thing as fitting for life. They ob- 
viously believed that not every secondary school sub- 
ject should be attempted by every boy, or even by 
every school; but, recognizing that all the subjects 
taught were really to be dealt with only in their ele- 
ments they thought that all pupils who selected a given 
subject might reasonably be treated in the same man- 
ner, so long as they held to that subject,— that is, 
they were guilty of accepting unanimously President 
Hall’s first “extraordinary fallacy.” To this extent 
they believed that the fitting for college need not be 
separated from the fitting to earn the livelihood at 
eighteen. President Hall’s real contention, on the 
contrary, is that the colleges are not fitting for life at 
all, being too sedentary, clerical, bookish, and arbi- 
trary, and failing to send their students out into the 
world to make careers for themselves — that, in short, 
they are suffering from “academic enervation and 
anemia.” . This, of course, is a question of fact, and the 
public must take their choice among witnesses and 
testimonies. To my thinking, the American colleges 
and universities were never before so free, animated, 
and animating as they have been during the past 
twenty years, or so abundantly productive of vigorous 
and serviceable human character, and of fresh knowl- 
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edge and new applications of knowledge to the ad- 
vantage of mankind. So far as one can judge from the 
increasing resort to secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities, and from the increase of their resources, 
the American public believes in the higher education 
more generally and firmly than ever before. President. 
Hall appears to believe not only that the pressure of 
work in colleges has been reduced, but also that the 
increase of pressure in the high schools has caused the 
decrease of pressure in the colleges. I know of no 
facts which support either of these propositions; but 
it would certainly be impossible to demonstrate the 
second. It might be suspected, although extremely 
unlikely ; but it could not be proved. . 

In maintaining that the three principles which we 
have been considering are only “special pleas of able 
advocates holding briefs for the college,’ President 
Hall emphasizes strongly the great differences in 
natural ability among the children of a democracy, 
and says that “the very life of a republic depends on 
bringing these out, on learning how to detect betimes, 
and give the very best training to, those fittest for 
leadership.” These are sound teachings, not unfa- 
miliar to my own pen for thirty-five years past; but 
it is strange to see them perverted into an attack on 
that degree of uniformity in secondary schools which 
is indispensable to the conduct of any school whatever, 
and on measures to facilitate the passage of gifted 
youth from school to college. ; 

With what President Hall maintains concerning the 
independence and dignity of the secondary school the 
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would be, I am sure, in cordial agreement. They ex- 
pressly say that “the secondary schools of the United 
States, taken as a whole, do not exist for the purpose 
of preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an in- 
significant percentage of the graduates of these 
schools go to colleges or scientific schools. 

A secondary school programme intended for national 
use must therefore be made for those children whose 
education is not to be pursued beyond the secondary 
school.” But they were engaged in an extremely 
practical task, and the amount of educational theory 
or philosophy in their Report is small. The Commit- 
tee were chiefly concerned to transmit to the public in 
a clear and forcible way the recommendations made 
by the Conferences as regards topics, methods, and 
time-allotment for each subject. The most difficult 
matter with which the Committee of Ten undertook to 
deal was the time-allotment on secondary school pro- 
grammes to each one of the subjects which the Con- 
ferences recommended as proper for secondary 
schools. In recommending time-allotments, and four 
programmes in which the recommended time-allot- 
ments were observed, the Committee of Ten made two 
assumptions of a general character which were indis- 
pensable to the solution of that part of their problem. 
They assumed that subjects deemed important should 
get a larger number of weekly periods during more 
months or years than subjects deemed less important ; 
and they also assumed that sufficient schedule time 
should be assigned to every subject admitted to the 
programme, to bring out the value of that subject as 
training. The first of these assumptions has generally 
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been acted on in American programme making; but 
the second has been disregarded in innumerable in- 
stances. The Committee also assumed that any large 
subject like language, mathematics, history, or science, 
if it is to yield its training value, must be pursued 
through several years, and be studied from three to 
five times a week, and therefore that the individual 
pupil can advantageously give attention to only a mod- 
erate number of subjects. Hence, all the four pro- 
grammes suggested as types by the Committee were 
intended to secure thoroughness, advantageous se- 
quence, and the imparting of power as distinguished 
from information. The general view of the Commit- 
tee was clearly stated in the following sentence: “If 
every subject studied at all is to be studied thoroughly 
and consecutively, every subject must receive an ade- 
quate time-allotment. If every subject is to provide 
a substantial mental training, it must have a time- 
allotment sufficient to produce that fruit. Finally, . 
since selection must be exercised by, or on behalf of, 
the individual pupil, all the subjects between which 
choice is allowed should be approxithately equivalent 
to each other in seriousness, dignity, and efficacy. 
Therefore they should have approximately equal time- 
allotments.” The reason here given for making ap- 
proximately equal time-allotments to subjects between 
which choice is allowed contains the nearest approxi- 
mation made by the Committee to the theory that “one 
study is as good as another.” It is a reason of large 
application in any elective system of studies, though 
not needed when elections can be satisfactorily made 
without any system or correlation. 
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One other fundamental assumption ran through all 
the work of the Committee — an assumption distinct 
from and yet related to the three assumptions which 
President Hall designates as “extraordinary fallacies.” 
The Committee and all the Conferences believed that 
every subject they recommended for introduction into 
elementary and secondary schools should help every 
other, and that the teacher of each single subject 
should feel responsible for the advancement of the 
pupils in all the subjects they respectively study, and 
should contribute to this advancement; and in this 
respect the Committee made no distinction between 
school work and college work, considering the latter 
only a continuation of the former, since directed to 
similar ends — namely, training for power and char- 
acter, for serviceableness and happiness. This sense of 
continuity throughout the whole course of education 
the Committee of Ten undoubtedly felt in a high de- 
gree. Their own education antedated the epoch of 
child-study, and of that psychological pedagogy which 
. makes a great deal of certain bodily changes in child- 
hood and youth, and undertakes to mark off the years 
between birth and maturity into distinct, sharply de- 
fined periods bearing separate names like childhood 
and adolescence, and to prescribe appropriate peda- 
gogical treatment for each period. They had but an 
obscure perception of those “stages of development” 
of which recent pedagogy makes so much, although 
they probably recognized some stages in the develop- 
ment of each single individual with wide variations as 
regards time of occurrence in different individuals ; but 
in general they thought of the expansion of the mind 
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and heart, pretty much as they did of the growth of 
the body, as a continuous series of shaded transitions, 
liable, to be sure, to occasional accelerations, but in 
the main a continuous enlargement without breaks or 
explosions. They were appointed to study in a method 
prescribed to them certain possible improvements in 
existing institutions of education, and they discharged 
this function, it must be confessed, with but scant at- 
tention to educational theory, or, indeed, to the physi- 
ology and psychology of children. To their minds the 
best part of their Report was the reports made to the 
Committee by the nine Conferences they organized, 
reports which are remarkably free from speculative 
pedagogy. Nevertheless the Committee believed in 
1893 that such portions of educational theory as were 
implied in their practical suggestions were thoroughly 
sound; and, so far as their chairman knows, observa- 
tion, of the effects of their Report during the past 
twelve years has only confirmed the Committee in this 
belief. 

In conclusion I take leave to quote three passages 
from a striking paragraph in the sixteenth chapter of 
President Hall’s Adolescence :— 

“The last decade has witnessed a remarkable new 
movement on the part of colleges to influence high 
schools, which began with the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten, printed in 1893. . . . That this move- 
ment did good for a time no one can deny. It has 
made many junctures between secondary..and higher 
education; . . . . . made school.courses richer, 
given them better logical sequence; detected many 
weak points; closed many gaps; defined standards of 
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what education means; brought great advantages from 
uniformity and co-operation, and no doubt, on the 
whole, has improved the conditions of college entrance 
examinations and aided in continuity.” 

From such an observer of the progress of education 
this judgment has high value. 





PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL STUDIES 
OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


CHARLES H. JUDD, DIRECTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


EDITORIAL. 


Prof. Judd stated the practical value of study of 
mental science to be found in the value of having 
learned how to arrange the courses of study in a prac- 
tical way to meet actual practical needs. 

The study of penmanship was instanced as one prob- 
lem worthy of study for the reason that it is in a 
chaotic state. Some years ago the speaker said he 
had occasion to make a study of the literature in regard 
to penmanship and had discovered no less than fifteen 
different descriptions of the proper method of holding 
the pen. If there are fifteen ways to do this simple 
thing, there is an abundant field for study to economize 
energy and systemize methods. 

Prof. Judd described the mechanics of penmanship 
and the proper training of children as brought out 
through experiments to determine the best ways. 

Some years ago the view of psychology was that the 
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mind was a receptacle for knowledge and the aim of 
education was to store the minds of the children with 
facts. 


There is, however, a great change coming over the 
view of psychology, the modern idea being that the 
mind is actuated by motor impulses. 

The new education is training in behavior and this 
theory is bringing about the great change in our edu- 
cational system. The nearer we can bring our system 
to this ideal, the more complete will be our success in 
pedagogy. 

If teachers would study their own mental develop- 
ment they would be much better equipped to consider 
the mental training of children. 

Prof. Judd then described the practical work in the 
psychological laboratory as illustrating the methods 
of investigating mental processes. To one group of 
boys was given thorough instruction in the principle 
of refraction and to the other no instruction whatever. 
They were then given a chance to try to hit a target 
under eight inches of water. The value of the theo- 
retical knowledge was not apparent. Then half of the 
water was drawn off, and the value of theory became 
_ apparent. 

The: boys who learned to hit the bullseye by prac- 
ticing until they hit it had to go back and learn it all 
over again with half the depth of water, while those 
who had both theory and practice were able to apply 
their theoretical knowledge to practical results and 
met the emergency. This is the value of psychology, 
in presenting an immense body of facts from which 
great scientific truth may be acquired. 

Mental development is not straight ahead. It is a 
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little forward, theh a little backward, gaining a little 
each time. 

If all of this could result in the proper correlation 
between the theory of pedagogy and its practice the 
outcome would be of inestimable benefit. 





Wednesday Morning, July 12. — City Hall. 
9g to 10.30. 


THE BASIS OF DISCONTENT WITH PRES- 
ENT METHODS OF TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY. 


HOMER P. LEWIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The course in geography has grown up largely, but, 
as it chances, has not been built up on scientific prin- 
ciples nor by experts. The old geography survives 
in many, probably in a large majority, of our schools. 
In the old geography a cape in Africa was made of 
more importance than a great trunk line of railroad in 
our own country. It made much of isolated, unrelated 
facts of various kinds not connected with present hu- 
man interests or past history. It was a study for the 
memory alone, with no appeal to the imagination or 
reason. _Man if admitted into its field had the air of 
an alien. It lingers because of the conservative spirit, 
so admirable when it conserves what is good, so hard 
to endure when it entrenches what is outgrown or 
what is evil. It had the merit of giving the pupil 
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something definite to learn, and was supposed to leave 
in the mind a deposit of facts. Too often the pupils 
were like some of those who consulted Virgil’s Sibyl; 
unprofited they departed and thereafter hated the name 
of geography. The faults with the old geography 
briefly stated were that too much attention was paid to 
the surface of the earth, that facts were too much de- 
tached from their relations and that it was almost 
wholly a memory study. 

To seek relief from the tedium of the subject by 
pictures and lantern slides, is a means of emphasis 
of matters of doubtful value. One difficulty in the way 
of a general reform in the course in geography and 
in the method of teaching is due to the fact that the 
new geography makes a demand so much greater upon 
the knowledge and skill of the teacher. It makes a 
field so much larger than we have been wont to con- 
sider it. The committee of fifteen describes geography 
as a practical study of man’s material habitat and its 
relation to him, as being not a simple science, like bot- 
any or geology or astronomy, but a collection of sci- 
ences levied upon to describe the earth as the dwell- 
ing place of man and to explain something of its more 
prominent features. 

Geography levies upon geology, astronomy, botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, political economy, sociol- 
ogy, and especially history, and the teacher of the fu- 
ture will have at least an elementary knowledge of 
these. It is not to deal with the facts of these sciences 
as each science deals with them, but merely to levy 
upon them for its own purposes. ; 

Geography should include a study of all plants and 
animals useful to man, a study of soils, climates, and 
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physical conditions which influence man’s life, all the 
industries which make man master of his environ- 
ment, and geographic influences. 

Geographical conditions largely determine trade 
routes and trade routes have had a mighty influence 
in determining history. The exchange of the metals of 
the West for the products of the East has built up 
cities and states from the most ancient times. Ur, 
Nippur, Babylon, Ninevah, the cities of Ancient Egypt, 
Constantinople, Athens and Corinth are illustrations 
of this influence in ancient times. As mines have been 
exhausted or trade routes discontinued cities have fall- 
en. The Trojan war, the expedition of the Argonauts, 
the war lasting hundreds of years between the Greeks 
and the Orient, were struggles for eommercial su- 
premacy. The closing of trade routes by “the beastly 
Turks” led to the discovery of America, the circum- 
navigation of Africa, the transfer of the centres 
of trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and 
the supremacy of London. Geographical conditions 
made it hard to secure German unity until railroads 
were built running east and west across the German 
states; have made hard the unification of Italy; have 
made Spain a weak country; and gave the victory to 
England over Holland in the contest for trade and 
power. When the Panama canal shall be built and 
when China shall wake up from its long sleep to the 
value of its mines of iron and coal, then Macaulay’s 
vision of the fate of London may come true and the 
Orient, having waited patiently for the long revenge 
of time, may outstrip the Occident. 

Coming back to our main question, how to make 
the course in geography rational, we must make it an 
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observational study, a reasoning study. Nature study 
in the kindergarten and the first three grades should 
be made preparatory to geography; the nature study 
and the elementary science in the other grades should 
be closely correlated to the geography. Geography 
should have a place in the curriculum from the kin- 
dergarten to the end of the university course. 


THE CONSERVATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


HON. WALTER F—. RANGER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, MONTPELIER, VT. 


We must admit that the country school has been 
little affected by progressive educational movements 
and that with all its excellence it has been slow to re- 
spond to new conditions created by great industrial 
and social changes. 

There has been an unfortunate tendency to belittle 
rural conditions, to misjudge rural character and to 
underrate the true worthiness and opportunities of 
country life. This has, in some measure, given to the 
country a sense of social and educational inferiority, 
has depressed public confidence in rural schools and 
has awakened educational effort, both state and local. 
We have been dazzled by the material splendor of the 
great cities, awed by their ever growing bigness and 
bewildered by the vast display of human energy in 
commercial, industrial and social activities. The cost- 
ly school building of the town towers above the little 
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red schoolhouse of plain and hill but the child life 
within gives both their value. Once the farmer’s 
home was as sumptuous as could be found. Now its 
glory has faded in the splendor of the millionaire’s 
palace. But we should realize that the best part is 
saved. Still it is true that no more sterling manhood 
or womanhood can be found than in. the common 
homes of our hills and valleys. To restore public con- 
fidence in the strength and beauty of rural life and its 
compensations is a prime condition for the conserva- 
tion of rural school education. 

Increased attention has been given of late years to 
the needs of the rural schools and much has been ac- 
complished for their improvement, especially through 
the efforts of state, county and district superintendents. 
The first mistake the professed reformer of the rural 
school is likely to make is the conclusion that it is 
worthiess, out of date, and must be displaced by an 
absolutely new institution and to forget that the peo- 
ple will have something to say about it. He is in- 
clined to study it from an external point of view, for- 
getting that one outside a work may see what ought 
to be done but that only one within it may see what 
can be done. 

The efficiency of rural education in the future in- 
volves the conservation of what is best in the school 
of todav as well as progressive growth; of the old 
ideals of sterling school life as well as the acceptance 
of new aims; and of the distinctive elements of coun- 
try school and country life as well as its adapta- 
tion to the demands of broader, national life. For fu- 
ture progress no resolution and sweeping reformation 
is needed ; but healthy development is needed. Changes 
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and innovations must pass the test of the people’s 
judgment. -He who promotes progress in a rural com- 
munity must work with and through the people. Let 
him advance only so fast as he can keep them with 
him. The responsibility for progress does not rest 
alone in the leaders in the educational field but upon 
the people. Especially is it true in the country that 
ours is an education of the people, by the people, as 
well as for the people. 

Conscious effort for rural betterment, to be suc- 
cessful, must be guided by a knowledge of rural con- 
ditions and animated by a sympathy for rural life. For 
this end the wisest counsel is to come from a full rec- 
ognition of the part the farm still holds in our indus- 
trial civilization, a strong confidence in the large op- 
portunities before youth in rural life, a just apprecia- 
tion of the sterling manhood still nurtured in country 
homes and a profound belief in the power of a rural 
environment to stimulate, in the future as in the past, 
that love of freedom and equality, that habit of self 
reliance and aggressive action and that devotion to 
civic and ethical duty that have so strongly character- 
ized the American people. The improvement of the 
rural school must be the natural issue of a rural people. 
Its function is to magnify and make the best of rural 
advantages, to honor, conserve and vitalize country life 
and to educate toward the farm as much or more than 
from it, that country life may continue to give strength 
and not weakness to the nation. 

I never cease to wonder at the development and ac- 
complishments of the best city high schools, but I 
find much to honor in the ordinary country schools. 
Both have their advantages ; though most of them seem 
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to be on the side of the city school, yet the only course 
for the country school is to make the most of its pe- 
culiar opportunities. Still has the rural school many 
things worthy to be conserved as distinct advantages. 
It is free from the evils of class or graded systems. The 
teacher has opportunity to know each child and meet 
his needs by individual attention. Each pupil has his 
chante. He cannot escape attention or be submerged 
in a class. He has the opportunity to help himself. 
He must study while others are reciting. While watch- 
ing the success of an older pupil he forms ideals for 
scholarship and for his own conduct and gets inspira- 
tion for future effort. These are some of the elements 
which when inspired by the devotion of a wise teacher 
redeem the country school to a service true and su- 
preme. 

In natural environment without question the advan- 
tage is with the country pupils. I believe the country 
school and life especially develop self reliance and per- 
sonal power and that city schools and life produce a 
| certain alertness and social power. If so, the country 
school is the complement of the city school, and should 
be preserved in its integrity. 

But conserving its integrity and loyal to its true 
function, it must accept the new ideals of American 
education. It must be energized by the civilization of 
today, if it is to serve as the door of opportunity to the 
country boy. If rural communities become resigned 
to the stagnation or deterioration of their schools, 
relatively to urban schools, there will be danger in 
time of developing an inferior peasantry. Thus will 
the decadence of the rural school be a national calami- 
ty. 
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The most notable movements for the improvements 
of the rural school education are the union of schools, 
with conveyance of pupils and the extension of skilled 
supervision over rural districts. But the truth is that 
even after consolidation of schools, the real problem of 
good schools remains. 

There is more hope for the country school, I think, 
in the extension of skilled supervision, though after 
superintendents are employed the problem of good 
teachers remains. Supervision in most country places 
is the weakest element in school administration. What 
the country needs most is strong, large minded and 
large hearted men engaged in educational work. 

For greater unity and efficiency of school education 
everywhere, and so for the true conservation of the 
rural school education, there seems needed the assump- 
tion, on the part of the state, of a larger function in 
education, in keeping with the development of the peo- 
ple’s civic and industrial life. In New England the 
state has been slow to assume full responsibility. 
Democracy implies equality of opportunity. School 
education should not be an incident of locality. It is 
the duty of the state to provide or require reasonably 
good school opportunities for all its children wherever 
they may reside. This may be done by properly en- 
forced requirements, together with corresponding sup- 
port through the distribution of its funds. Indeed, in 
seeking to strengthen the weak parts of an educational 
system it seems needful to invoke state responsibility 
for the rural school. For the sake of..educational 
equality, for the common weal, for the children con- 
cerned, the people of a state should assume its full 
responsibility, require good schools everywhere and if 
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too heavy a burden of taxation is placed on a com- 
munity, come to its relief. It is our duty as the peo- 
ple of a state to provide good schools everywhere, 
“give every child his right of school,’ whether in 
crowded city or on lonely hillside, and, true to demo- 
cratic ideas, strive for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 
EDITORIAL. 


State Superintendent of Schools, J. W. Olsen of 
Minnesota was not on the official program, but the 
committee made a place for the able educator from the 
land of Hiawatha. In introducing him the president 
said, ““Mr. Olsen is so well fitted for the office he fills 
that the politicians of his state come and go without 
thought of disturbing him.” 

Mr. Olsen said that he wanted to proclaim a hearty 
amen in indorsement of the sentiment embodied in 
the rural school paper of the preceding speaker. The 
rural school could not be successfully urbanized. He 
concurred heartily with the concluding point of the 
paper, that there should be a true equilibrium between 
the state and local support. of the rural school. He 
spoke of the plan successfully worked in Minnesota, 
whereby rural districts are assisted financially accord- 
ing to their willingness to help themselves. The state 
also makes a special offer of help to schools which 
reach a certain prescribed excellence. This state aid 
plan is popular and has achieved much for not only the 
rural, but the urban schools. 

The presence here of so large a number of men and 
women, coming at large expense to consider questions 
of mutual benefits to the schools, is evidence that these 
questions will ultimately be settled aright. 
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NATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR CHILDHOOD. 


MRS. FREDERICK SCHOFF, PHILADELPHIA, PRESIDENT OF 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


The outlook for the children of the nation, the in- 
fluences for good or ill, which affect them, the oppor- 
tunities for their education and training, are subjects 
of primary importance to this nation, for its future 
quality and standards will be determined by the influ- 
ences which are shaping and moulding the children 
who are to be the men and women of the future, and 
who in turn will control the future of coming genera- 
tions. 

The subject should be a department of every state 
and national government. To be efficient it should be 
administered by fathers, mothers and teachers who 
through study and experience have learned what chil- 
dren need to bring out their best possibilities, and who 
can give thorough study to all the influences which 
lower the physical and moral tone of society. 

It should be the department of child and home, with 
headquarters in Washington and branches in every 
state, city and town. It should be a working depart- 
ment, collecting information and statistics, and dis- 
tributing practical, helpful suggestions for parents and 
guardians of children. 

Every government has its departments of state, war, 
navy, agriculture, etc. The United States has recent- 
ly added a department of commerce, yet none of these 
departments can exceed in importance one which 
would elevate the quality of the citizens of the nation, 
which would aid parents to more intelligent methods 
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of rearing children, stimulate them to a conception of 
the high character of such work, and suggest thorough 
and effective laws for the protection of every child. 

The government has long recognized the value of 
education of the intellect, and has provided generously 
for that, and in many places has made it compulsory. 
It has perhaps felt that the physical and moral educa- 
tion would be supplied in the home, but it cannot be 
depended on, any more than the education of the mind 
would be supplied if left to the will of parents. 

It has been proved that eighty per cent. of criminals 
yield to bad influence during school age, and that be- 
ing the fact, education which considers the intellect 
only, and not the moral side is an injury rather than 
a benefit. 

The public schools cannot do all that is- necessary 
for the children, until there is a definite time each day 
for moral instruction which is so simple that the small- 
est child can understand it, and which relates so dis- 
tinctly to the principles which are part of every re- 
ligious body that none can object. 

Questions like these are of national interest, affect- 
ing the life of the nation at every point. Unhesitat- 
ingly, I say, the remedy for such conditions can be 
found, and it lies with parents and teachers to find it. 
The fault is not with the children, for without ques- 
tion all of them under proper influences and guidance 
have within them the possibilities of noble manhood 
and womanhood. Blundering and neglect have de- 
veloped the bad qualities instead of the good, and that 
is the sole difference between a criminal and a good 
citizen. 


One cannot get the true perspective in viewing this 
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great question of child care without looking at it from 
many view. points, and the influences which together 
mould the character of men and women lead those 
who would guard childhood into many different fields 
of work, yet all focus on the child and his future. 

The National Congress of Mothers is making a thor- 
ough study of every phase of childhood, of every con- 
dition detrimental or advantageous, of methods which 
are sensible and elevating, and is working systemati- 
cally in the light of this knowledge, and with the 
practical experience of motherhood to make the world 
a better place for children. 

Many of the weak points in our educational system 
are the result of this separation of the home and 
school, for the two forces which are shaping and 
moulding the children should be closely allied, in full- 
est understanding and sympathy each with what the 
other is doing, in order to do the best work for child- 
hood. 

As it is, many parents expect the school to do work 
which legitimately belongs to them, and through lack 
of a clear conception of the true place of the school, 
some things are put into it which might well be ex- 
cluded, while other important things are left out. 

Unless the home and the school can work together 
intelligently and harmoniously, education can never 
reach its greatest possibilities. There must be a way of 
reaching the homes and helping them to improve their 
system as much as educators are studying to improve 
theirs. . 

While teachers give years to the study of their pro- 
fession, parents do not give hours to the study of 
their part in the child’s education, and until the homes 
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can be stimulated to higher methods, the general edu- 
cation of children falls below its proper place. 

The quality of the home is of vital importance not 

only to the child, but to the state. The greatest cause of 
disease and crime is without question parental ig- 
norance or neglect. Nowhere in our great educational 
system is there any recognition of the fact that boys 
and girls who are to be the fathers and mothers of the 
next generation absolutely require some education that 
will fit them for the life which eighty per cent. of 
them will lead. It is as completely ignored in home 
and school, as if home making and parenthood were 
the last duties that boys and girls were expected to 
meet, instead of which they are the most. important 
and the most universal duties which come to men and 
women. 
_ This being the fact, it is not strange that parental 
ignorance exists in every class of society, and that it 
carries in its train disease, death, crime, intemperance, 
divorce and dwarfed and blighted lives. It is at the 
root of more of the troubles of the world than any 
other one thing, and it is impossible to provide the 
best opportunities for children unless every home is 
reached, every parent stimulated to realize the great 
responsibility and the great future, that lie in the work 
of child training. 

The majority of children receive their education in 
the public schools, and through them it is possible to 
reach the homes of the masses. 

The time has come when to meet the requirements 
of the children, the home, the school, and the local 
state and national governments should consult and 
work together to provide the environment, education 
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and opportunity which are most beneficial for children. 
It is the fundamental work which if thoroughly and 
wisely done will prevent the necessity of much of the 
work which now takes time and money. 

The conditions to be met are very different from 
those existing when public schools were first establish- 
ed. America today is the land of promise and the 
refuge for Hungarian, Pole, Slav, Russian Jew, 
Italian, Norwegian and Swede, indeed for every nation 
on the earth. 

The greatest factor in amalgamating them and mak- 
ing them good American citizens is the public schools. 

The ideals of American citizenship and of charac- 
ter must therefore become a part of the educational re- 
quirements in our schools. 

Beyond the provision for public school education 
it is surprising how little has been done for children 
in most states. There are always children who lack 
suitable guardians, and whose interests should be 
guarded by the state. The last five years have seen 
marked progress in creating better conditions, but 
there is a limitless field of work ahead before we ap- 
proach the conditions which are wholesome and help- 
ful for the best development of children. 

Organized motherhood has taken its place as guar- 
dian and guide of erring children, and every day it is 
increasing the force of womanhood which is becom- 
ing intelligently and actively interested in the train- 
ing of erring, uncared-for waifs of humanity. 

The protection of children from labor which is in- 
jurious to life and health, while giving them a love 
of work and the privilege of doing things which are 
harmless physically, is another phase of child protec- 
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tion which is receiving consideration in many places. 
It is very necessary, in passing laws governing child 
labor, that we do not go to the other extreme, and 
leave no work for them. 

The lack of play grounds in cities, and of any pro- 
vision for children to play in normal, wholesome fash- 
ion is a serious drawback physically and morally, 
and is receiving attention in many places, but there are 
yet thousands of communities which have no provi- 
sion of that kind for children. It is a lack which 
leads children to transgress city ordinances, and leads 
them into many kinds of mischief. 

The fact that in a state like Maine there should be 
one divorce in every six marriages is a very serious 
menace to the children, and when that condition pre- 
vails in greater or less degree throughout the United 
States, those who view the consequences in their wid- 
est extent and realize their gravity are doing all in 
their power to establish a deeper comprehension of the 
holiness and permanence of marriage and of its duties. 

The whole moral tone of the nation is lowered, when 
the God-given relation of marriage can be severed for 
the slightest reason. It takes away from hundreds of 
thousands of children in the United States the parental 
care to which they are entitled. 

The action of President Roosevelt in ordering the 
collection of statistics concerning this condition is an 
important step toward its betterment, for it has come 
upon the country so gradually that its real gravity has 
scarcely been understood. 

The Mormon encroachments are also another mat- 
ter of concern to those who know how seriously they 
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have extended throughout the whole country and how 
blighting their influence is to all that they touch. 

The concerted effort of the women of America who 
secured the investigation of Reed Smoot and the hier- 
archy, has revealed conditions unsuspected by the 
American people, who thought that question was set- 
tled. 

It will come up for settlement next winter when the 
committee on privileges and elections meets to render 
its decision. Shall the cloak of religion and republic- 
anism donned for protection serve to blind their eyes 
to the iniquity and crime which they cover? It is for 
the protection of childhood, for the protection of home 
and Christian marriage, for the protection.of children 
unborn whose right to legitimate parentage should be 
protected, for loyalty to country that the women of 
America have banded together, a million and a half 
of them, to remove this menace to the children and 
the homes of this nation. 

While we have touched on many things which influ- 
ence childhood there is one which perhaps causes many 
of the conditions which are unfavorable. It is the ig- 
norance of child nature and of its needs. 

For many years we have tried to fit the child to our 
ideas of education. 

The results would be better if we tried equally hard 
to fit the education to the child. 

The pressure of work which is useless, and worse 
than useless, still causes the nervous wreck of many 
children. Conference on this point in every school 
and college would be valuable to the children. 

Every parent, every teacher, every pastor, every in- 
dividual who in any way touches the life of childhood 
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needs the insight which child study gives, for without 
it he cannot build the character in the fair propor- 
tions which the Creator designs for each one of His 
children. 

For the first time in the history of the American 
Institute you have invited the motherhood of the na- 


_ tion to be represented on your program. As co-work- 


ers for the children we meet, and may this be the be- 
ginning of many conferences between the educators 
and the parents of the children. 

Let us never forget that the work of mothers and 
teachers extends beyond the limits of time, for in the 
school of life, men and women are fitted for Heaven 
and its still wider opportunities for usefulness and 
happiness. _ 

The National Outlook for Childhood, therefore, af- 
fects not only life here buit hereafter, and will year by 
year assume its true importance. 


THE HOME AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, DEAN OF SIMMONS COLLEGE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Education is a word that slips easily from the Amer- 
ican tongue; it represents, however, widely different 
standards and aspirations. To the unlettered it means 
an advantage over the uneducated; we _ believe 
that all virtue, all knowledge and all power can be se- 
cured for everybody, if we can only send him to school 
long enough. Especially is this theory evident in the 
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present-day education of women. After being for 
generations denied the freedom and opportunity ac- 
corded their brothers, they have gladly and madly “fol- 
lowed the gleam.”” But in this haste some of the finer 
interpretations of the word education have been lost. 
Education is the sum of the processes or experiences 
by which the child is made familiar with the experi- 
ences of the race; at best the school can contrib- 
ute only a few links in the long chain of experience. 
The common test of education is knowledge, but 
knowledge in itself is often curiously mistaken. The 
knowledge that is essential is not the knowledge of 
the world of books, but knowledge of life and its laws. 
Of all knowledge, this is most divine: To see the 
beautiful in the midst of the unlovely; to find sweet- 
ness where hardness has been; to make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. 
Achievement is a fair test of education and a true 
one. ‘Humble or homely, it matters not; the shame 
is idleness in the world of toil, helplessness in the pres- 
ence of need, “do-less-ness” in the world of deeds. 
This leads me to the crowning test of education, 
which is service — service which at its finest, flowers 
in sacrifice. Nothing less will justify the expenditures 
which each generation makes for its successors ; noth- 
ing less will satisfy the soul at its self-imposed judg- 
ment day. Freely we have received, that we may free- 
ly give. The finest fruit of the noble life is the de- 
sire and power to pour its riches for the sake of the 
needy. . 
These, then, are certain’ tests of education: Knowl- 
edge, achievement, service, sacrifice. 
The fields of education are many. The school (most 
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apparent, but not the first) ; the play-ground ; the work- 
shop ; the neighborhood ; the church. In each of these 
is the teacher and the taught; in each of these 
the knowledge of life is handed down. The school 
differs from all the others in that it is ordained for 
the distinct purpose of training the child or the youth. 
In it he is the center. All instruments, all conditions, 


all results in the school are subordinate to the result - 


in the student. All are for his sake. 

The finest type of education is secured where the 
practical achievement is joined to the training process- 
es of the school. In the home, and in the home only, 
is this combination completely secured. The various 
arts and processes are after all subordinate to the 
greater work of caring for the children beneath its 
roof. Why this preparation of three meals a day for 
365 days in the year? Why this attention to warmth, 
to clothing, to shelter? That the child may find in the 
home not simply nurture, but opportunity to grow up 
in all things — for the conditions of the home should 
be perfectly adjusted to make his life worth living. 

Education provides fundamental knowledge and as- 
sures the fundamental principles of conduct. The child 
who goes to the school and is confronted by the 
pages of the primer, will succeed in proportion as 
he has been taught at home. He reads out of 
his book the things which he knows. He knows 
animal life and plant life—child life and home 
life. He knows the happenings and actions of 
his own neighborhood. He has mimicked in child 
play the occupation of the people about him. He has 
asked at home an infinite number of questions and has 
been answered with infinite patience. The mother has 
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been his interpreter, wise and patient and great-heart- 
ed. She has led him to the door of the school. His 
life experience interprets his book, but this experience 
has been centered in the home. The contribution of 
the home can be best measured if we but imagine for 
a moment a community in which all the homes fail 
to do their part. The common homely virtues are 
wanting ; patience, kindliness, sincerity, truth, tender- 
ness, tact and brotherly love; cleanliness is unknown ; 
neatness and order are absent; hardness, carelessness, 
lawlessness are in evidence. Such a community is a 
black spot; is something against which the world must 
be defended; to be cleansed if possible, if not to be 
blotted out. 

Substitute for this a picture of the home which you 
and I know best — its kindliness, its courtesy, its 
friendliness, its honesty, its integrity; the members 
of the home studying together, working together, play- 
ing together, loving together; and you see at once 
that the world and its work are made possible only by 
the existence of this finer type of home, this cradle of 
character and conduct, this anchorage, this haven, this 
fountain of all good. 

The home which has this relation to the community 
is surely the center of education; it becomes also the 
centre of influence. If we admit this, does not the 
direction of the home become the chief of our con- 
cerns? For if the home is to make this contribution 
to education, the director of the home should be most 
carefully prepared for this responsibility. .Her home 
is not simply a shelter in which she may. hide and live 
her personal life, it is a center from which her influ- 
ence may radiate; no one can tell how far. She must 
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maintain the physical home with its physical charac- 
teristics, but she must be sure that the life within the 
home shall be wholesome, strong and pure. She must 
know nature and the laws of nature; human life and 
its laws: child life and all that concerns child life ; and . | 
the outside world into which the child must enter. 

It is important then not only that she should know, 
but that she should be the thing she would teach. 
Are her children to grow up in wisdom? Then she 
must be wise. Are they to become strong? She, too, 
must be strong. Are they to learn the meaning of 
honor? She must be the soul of honor. Does the 
mother teach truth? They must never hear from 
her lips the faintest breath of falsehood. For 
in the home, as nowhere else, the child will 
learn that the daily life with its “toiling, its re- 
joicing and its sorrowing” are but the symbols of the 
life eternal; — that underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 

Here is our noblest, our finest and our most sacred 
responsibility ; if the home has this relation to the 
work of the world, we must fitly prepare ourselves 
for our task, which, let us thank God, can never be 
given into other hands. 

Forever and forever the task of womanhood must be 
to guide, to direct, to shelter and to guard those who 
are coming to do the work of the world. For this, 
then, shall our daughters be taught; for this sacred 
work no preparation can be too wise, too earnest or 
too careful. For this worthy task no strength, no wis- 
dom, no skill can be too great. For this sacred re- 
sponsibility must we bring our most earnest endeavor, 
our most loyal service and our most perfect consecra- 
tion. 
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MY BOOK AND HEART SHALL NEVER 
PART. 


DOTHA STONE PINNEO, SECRETARY OF CONNECTICUT 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Miss Pinneo said her text was “My book and heart 
shall never part.” Her sermon had two heads. First, 
the vast importance in our free country of our scheme 
of education, our great public school system; our net 
work of: free libraries; and our system of -public lec- 
tures on many topics. Second, the grave responsibility 
of our educated classes, particularly our women’s clubs, 
in the keeping of these three, particularly the last two. 

The country is well worth saving and these agencies 
work well for salvation. The people are attaining 
more and more of the direction of our affairs, and the 
people must be kept educated. 

The old New England primer was the greatest 
agency for education this country has ever known. 
For two hundred years it is said to have had a circu- 
lation of 3,000,000 copies. This is undoubtedly con- 
servative. Some of its funny rhymes are of world 
wide application, none more so than that which forms 
the text “My book and heart shall never part.” We 
must forever keep this in mind, remembering the great 
influx of foreign population even into our own dear 
New England, and must push on the school, the li- 
brary and the lecture and never rest lest our new 
comers shall make an evolution with an initial “R.” 
Passing to the second head the responsibility of the 
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educated classes, particularly the club women. This 
portion of the address was full of funny stories of her 
library experiences as illustrating the tendency of the 
times away from culture and education. She deduced 
from some of her stories the conclusion that the pub- 
lic mind at the present time is not in a sufficiently ele- 
vated state. 

The children on the contrary learn much more quick- 
ly and avail themselves of the privileges and powers 
of the library. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that the library and the lecture must be free as the 
schools are free. If a little learning is said to be a 
dangerous thing, then the remedy is more learning. If 
the schools do not provide it, then extend the field of 
learning through the library and the lecture field. 

New York has pioneered in this field of free public 
lectures during the past year, almost 5,000 free lec- 
tures being given to a million and a half of the plain 
people. This idea is splendid and deserves to be de- 
veloped. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 


DR. J. R. INCH, CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUC- 
TION, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


EDITORIAL. 


Dr. Inch began his address by a reference to the 
proximity of Maine and New Brunswick. They had 
had their little disputes over line fences, he said, but 
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had been good neighbors on the whole, and believe in 
restricted reciprocity in educational ideas, whatever 
their politicians may do about their tariffs. Canada 
gives honor to the United States for giving first prac- 
tical effect to the great idea of education for masses 
as well as the classes, and the effect of this policy in 
the assimilation of a heterogenous mass of humanity 
of all races into one people is an object lesson for the 
world. 

When the speaker began his work of teaching, nore 
than fifty years ago, his guide was the lectures and re- 
ports of Horace Mann who laid the foundations of the 
common and normal school systems of Massachusetts 
and to whose work he paid a sincere tribute. Canada, 
he said, is also under deep obligation ‘to the Commis- 
sioner of Education at Washington whose reports are 
distributed freely on both sides of the boundary line. 

Educational work in New Brunswick, though simi- 
lar to the system in the United States, is administered 
under somewhat different conditions. About one-fifth 
of its population is enrolled on the registers of the 
public schools, which are classed as Common, Superior 
and High, the course including twelve grades. The 
schools are free and non-sectarian. A provincial uni- 
versity is governed by a body over which the chief 
superintendent of education presides. Some elective 
courses are provided and a child may leave school at 
the end of the eighth grade with a common school 
certificate, or at the end of the eleventh grade with 
a high school certificate. . 

There are 1,700 school sections, each with its local 
board of trustees, elected in the rural districts and ap- 
pointed in the cities and towns partly by the town 
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council and partly by the provincial government. A 
board of education is the central administration, made 
up of members of the government, the chancellor of 
the university and the chief superintendent. All can- 
didates for teachers’ positions are required to be train- 
ed at the normal schools before receiving licenses to 
teach. Salaries are provided by the province, the coun- 
ty and the local community. The system is more cen- 
tralized than in many states, the central board has ab- 
solute control of all education in the province. 

The most difficult problem is found in the rural 
schools, and district schools are being established 
wherever practicable. The liberality of Sir William 
Macdonald and the ability of Prof. J. W. Robertson 
have been of much assistance in this direction. Sir 
William Macdonald has established in every province 
of the Dominion a consolitlated school in districts 
where schools were formerly primitive. These schools 
in addition to the usual work teach manual training, 
household science and school gardening. In New 
Brunswick the Macdonald school embraces a territory 
where there were formerly seven small schools main- 
tained intermittently. It has been in operation a year 
and has been so successful that a considerably larger 
one will be opened in August and a third next Janu- 
ary. Many others will follow in a few years, and other 
private benefactions are expected for the purpose. 

Conveyances are provided for children living more 
than a mile and a half from these schools, the extreme 
distance allowed being five miles. This has been the 
most expensive item of maintenance. At first there 
was objection on the part of the ratepayers to the in- 
creased expenditures but this disappeared after the 
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experience of a few months. The attendance at the 
Consolidated School has increased over that of the 
former schools from 125 to 166, and the average at- 
tendance is eighty-four per cent. of the enrollment 
against forty-four per cent. formerly. 

Manual training had been in use in the larger schools 
of the province before the introduction of the new 
system and has proved a success. Domestic science 
for girls has not been so widely adopted, but the out- 
look is very hopeful for school gardens in connection 
with rural schools. In this branch, the province fol- 
lowed the lead of Nova Scotia, where about eighty 
gardens were reported in 1904, the provincial govern- 
ment having made special grants for the purpose. The 
influence of the gardens on the children is remarkable. 
Teachers are prepared for the work by special courses 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia and traveling instructors 
have been appointed for each province. There are 
six gardens in New Brunswick in connection with the 
Macdonald schools. 

Dr. Inch closed his paper by touching on the move- 
ment of the times toward complexity and the difficul- 
ties brought by the change in New Brunswick as else- 
where. One peculiar condition exists in his province. 
The drift of population toward the new provinces in 
Northwestern Canada and the removal of many teach- 
ers there and to the United States, South Africa and 
South America have claimed a large number of trained 
educators, whose loss is keenly felt. He quoted Sir 
Wilfred Laurier’s epigram that the nineteenth century 
was the century of the United States and the twentieth 
century is to be the century of Canada and proposed 
an amendment by saying: 
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“The twentieth century belongs to the country, 
under whatever government it may work out its des- 
tiny, whose people recognize most clearly the supreme 
importance of popular education and who adopt the 
wisest measures, and submit to the greatest sacrifices, 
to make it universal. The army of teachers in this 
country — 500,000 strong—is a surer guarantee of 
permanent national greatness than all the military 
forces you can raise. You may create mighty navies 
and organize formidable armies without ensuring sta- 
bility of national power. We hear much of the man 
behind the gun, but the man behind the ballot is of 
more importance. The school house is a stronger na- 
tional bulwark than the battleship. The gentle teach- 
er surrounded by her pupils, may be a more potent in- 
fluence in shaping the future than the greatest mili- 
tary genius that ever led an army to victory.” 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


E. W. ARTHY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTREA’” 
CANADA. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr. Arthy spoke of the remarkable fusion of the 
British and the French, the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic population, two races with different languages, 
creeds and ideals, and described it as the particular 
result of judicious school legislation. The school sys- 
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tem of the Province is a dual one. Starting from one 
titular central head, the superintendent, it at once sep- 
arates into two branches represented by his English 
secretary on the one hand, and his French secretary 
on the other. The Council of Public Instruction, com- 
posed of twenty-seven Roman Catholics and thirteen 
Protestants, seldom meets as a whole, but sits separ- 
ately in two committees, one Protestant, the other 
Roman Catholic. This duality in the central admini- 
stration is extended locally in the election of separate 
school board, five school commissiouers to represent 
the religious majority, and three school trustees to 
represent the religiotfis minority. The. Protestants 
form only one-seventh of the entire population, and yet 
all the school privileges of the vast majority are se- 
cured to the dissentant few. 

The Province of Quebec has a vast area of territory 
but is sparsely. populated as compared with the Mari- 
time Provinces, Ontario or the New England States. 
It contains one large, wealthy city, Montreal, two or 
three smaller cities, like Sherbrooke and Quebec, and 
a few dozen moderately sized towns. In the larger 
local centers the Protestants are numerous enough 
and wealthy enough to support good schools, but in 
many of the rural districts they are so few that they 
must either tax themselves extravagantly to educate 
their children in the proper manner, or be satisfied 
with educational provision of the poorest and cheapest 
kind. The lecturer then went on to describe the con- 
ditions of education in the academies, model schools 
and elementary schools of the Province and concluded 
with a sketch of the Montreal city schools with which 
he is connected. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


HERBERT E. MILLS, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The end and tendency of social evolution is the de- 
velopment of individuality and personality not for the 
privileged few but for all. This great evolutionary 
process has been the explanation of history and in con- 
formity to this process we have a test of educational 
as of other social tendencies. More specifically since 
women are a part of humanity in everv sense; since 
they are not simply a part of it physiologically and bur- 
dened with its continuance but a part also intellectual- 
ly, morally and socially, we have standards by which 
to judge woman’s education ‘by its effectiveness in aid- 
ing this great process. 

Many other influences than those of the conscious 
education in schools and colleges are shaping humani- 
ty. Frequently the existence of some unfortunate ten- 
dency in the graduates of schools and colleges is as- 
cribed to education when no casual relation can be 
shown. The student is equally with others under the 
influence of the tendencies of the age which are fre- 
quently so overwhelming that the conscious education 
makes little headway against them. 


One criticism passed upon our high schools and col- 


leges is that education tends toward excessive mentali- 
ty; and that engaged in severe intellectual application 
at a physiologically formative period, girls are injured 
in health, are rendered incapable of bearing more than 
a few undervitalized children and become unwilling 
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to marry. What support in fact? Very little, if any. 
First, the a priori imaginings of some physicians who 
seem to think that the girl is insanely possessed of an 
overpowering thirst for knowledge which results in 
such entire absorption in the intellectual life, that the 
physiological functions tend to be atrophied; the ner- 
vous system worn out by intense strain; and the male 
and marriage objects of interest put entirely in the 
background. Now we who know school girls and col- 
lege girls by hundreds and thousands, as they really 
are, know that only in rare instances is this a true pic- 
ture. 

The girl student is frequently only slightly interested 
in the intellectual and very generally has no more than 
a moderate interest in study. Too often only by much 
urging can she be aroused to even moderate intellectu- 
al effort and instead of too little she is apt to have a 
perfectly normal interest in the other sex. In a word 
she-is generally a fairly healthy and very lovable girl 
who has normal interests in school, in sports, in social 
affairs, and in domestic matters, and is tending toward 
marital engagement at about the same rate as those of 
her social class who are not in school or college. But 
about the more serious evidence of. some physicians 
who find many young women in a nervous and func- 
tionally deranged condition. Eminent physicians are 
not always eminent statisticians and not always emi- 
nent thinkers outside of their own field. Those whom 
they know professionally are the unhealthy ones from 
whom generalizations cannot be made. 

There are many unfortunate tendencies in our day 
which affect the old and young, the educated and the 
uneducated. When there are so many obvious explan- 
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ations of ill health why blame education to which ill- 
ness can only in a rare case be traced? 

Although the percentage of marriages is lower 
among college educated, than among women in the 
general population, this is due not to education but 
to all of those influences which make the marriage rate 
lower in the middle and upper classes from which col- 
lege girls mainly come. College girls share with their 
relatives and social friends this lesser inclination toward 
marriage, but education does not in the least aggra- 
vate this tendency. The statistics collected by the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz recently as to the mar- 
riages and children of women college graduates and 
their nearest female relatives. who had not been to 
college, show that college women marry in the same 
proportion and have the same number of children per 
marriage as non-college-edycated women of the same 
social class. Even could it be proven that there is a 
smaller birth rate among the highly educated 
than among the uneducated of their class, it 
is still possible to maintain that this higher educa- 
tion, by securing for the children of its possessors a 
lower death rate, would compensate for a lower birth 
rate, and by giving better opportunity and broader 
environment is positively aiding in race progress. Our 
wisest social policy is not to reduce our mothers to the 
level which may unthinkingly produce many children 
but rather to raise all our population to the level that 
produces better, even though somewhat fewer chil- 
dren. 

Another criticism of woman’s education takes ex- 
ception to its aims and character, claiming that it 
should not be modeled on that of men’s colleges, but 
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should prepare for the management of a household, 
for motherhood and for the rearing of children. 

The curricula of women’s colleges have not been 
servilely copied from men’s colleges but are the 
results of independent thinking. That under the 
elective system much the same subjects are presented 
for the choice of young men as of young women, 
is simply due to the fact that the subjects which 
will give liberal training to one sex are the ones 
that wili give it to the other; that breadth, resource- 
fullness, adjustability, accuracy, observation, applica- 
tion, imagination, and high ideals will be secured by 
the same studies for both sexes. The home is the chief 
interest of woman and her education must prepare 
her for it; but the education which will make the best 
and broadest women will make the best and most effi- 
cient. home keepers and mothers. Further, the liberal 
education of the college and the special education of 
the school of domestic science, etc., are not mutually 
exclusive nor antagonistic. The one supplements the 
other and the college graduate who is looking for- 
ward to the management of a home is more and more 
recognizing the desirability of following her college 
course by courses in domestic science, as other col- 
lege women take courses in medicine, pedagogy and 
nursing. 

There is reason to fear that under the present elec- 
tive system the attempt to provide the liberal and the 
technical education in the same institution would work 
injury to both; for the college could not give the profes- 
sional training in music, art, domestic science and nurs- 
ing, as well as the schools established for these pur- 
poses, while the introduction of the professional and 
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utilitarian into the college would endanger the broad, 
liberal education which it is its function to give. 

Woman’s place is not simply the home, for the world 
needs her aid in many public lines—#in charity, in 
education, in political life, in the church, in clubs, in 
settlements, in all kinds of advance movements. Those 
who would confine her to the home, are holding to a 
forlorn hope which should not come to fruition. For 
this general usefulness, which is not incompatible with 
home life she needs the best education the world can 
give. Only recently has she secured the opportunity 
to secure emancipation from enforced ignorance. 
Those who would deprive her of the fullest chance to 
secure intellectual freedom would condemn her to the 
slavery of ignorance, since they would take away from 
her the opportunity to develop all sides of her nature 
and to secure that richest.individuality which is the 
end of progressive civilization. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF CLARK COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


The college of the future will present elements as 
different from those of the present as are those of the 
present institutions from the college of sixty years 
ago. When the curriculum consisted of Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, philosophy and logic, with perhaps some 
of the principles of chemistry and physics, and all re- 
quired, it was a very easy matter relatively to adjust 
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the work of students. But today with an expanded 
curriculum comprehénding departments of knowledge 
not thought of in the olden-time, and yet all essential 
to the equipment of a man who wishes to make his way 
in the world, the adjustment of work is attended with 
great difficulty and the complications are such that a 
student can only take such things as he deems best 
suited to his own purpose. 

The expansion of the period required for profession- 
al work also complicates the whole matter, and on the 
other side of the college the extension of the high 
school curriculum makes it more difficult for the col- 
lege to find its exact place in educational work. 

Crowded, therefore, on both sides, it will be neces- - 
sary for the college to so adjust its work as not to 
cripple the high school and at the same time give 
proper opportunity for work in the professional 
schools, and in this adjustment the culture studies of 
the college must be maintained in their integrity. 

The college of the future, therefore, offers a serious 
problem to educators. In the expansion of the high 
school curriculum colleges have taken a position which 
will not be considered tenable in the future. They have 
dominated secondary schools, but it must be recog- 
nized, as stated by the Dean of Clark College, that the 
establishment of the curriculum in secondary schools 
and the ordering of the subjects in them, is primarily 
the business of such schools themselves, to be determin- 
ed with all the details of method and policy, not by 
the wishes of college teachers, but by the local and 
peculiar needs of the schools, the purpose for which 
they were established, and even more especially by the 
demands of youth. Such things are matters for the 
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determination of secondary school experts and are 
more likely to be overlooked than observed in the for- 
mation of secondary schools. 

The college of the future will, in the very nature 
of things, put the responsibility upon the student and 
make his college work his examination and promptly 
and consistently drop him when he proves his inability 
or indisposition to do the prescribed work. Colleges 
in the future will, I think, recognize this principle and 
be ready to co-operate with the principals of secon- 
dary schools rather than to dominate their actions. 
In order to carry out this principle the college must 
make it fairly easy to enter, while it makes it very dif- 
ficult for the student to remain. Such a system is far 
more just than the usual method of allowing students 
to remain until the close of the freshman year, without 
much regard to their standing as students. Such a 
principle, too, will enable preparatory schools to avoid 
the necessity of fitting boys to pass examinations for 
admission, rather than fitting them to sustain college 
work. Accompanying this method students must be 
admitted on certificate, with proper investigation as to 
character, ability, etc., and this will relieve principals 
of preparatory schools from the domination of college 
authorities, because the result will be more complete 
autonomy of high schools. 

In order to avoid the pressure upward from the high 
schools and downward from the professional schools, 
there must be a shortening of the college term. There 
are different views on this subject. Noted educators 
do not agree, but the lengthening of the term of pro- 
fessional schools compels some readjustment some- 
where. President Hadley would shorten the term in 
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secondary schools. I cannot consider this advisable, 
for the secondary schools are the colleges of the com- 
mon people. About ninety per cent. of our youth drop 
out with the grammar schools, the high schools are re- 
cruited from the remaining per cent. and the 
colleges from the small per cent. of that remain- 
der. It would be undemocratic to take something out 
of the time of the secondary schools for the sake of 
keeping up the old four years’ course in the college, or 
at the expense of shortening the term of the profes- 
sional schools. On the other hand, President Eliot 
adjusts the work to the three year basis. At Harvard 
a man can take the degree of A.B., in three years, but 
his work must represent the same amount of attain- 
ment or power required which the A.B., taken in four 
years represents. And he maintains that this demand 
can be readily met by the student without diminishing 
the requirements for the baccalaureate degrees; but 
the minimum residence must be three years. 

Would it not be well to reverse the custom at Har- 
vard, which is for the four years’ course with oppor- 
tunity to take the A.B. degree in three years, provided 
the requirements are met, to the custom of providing 
a three years’ course primarily and then demand that 
students. who are unable to meet the requirements shall 
remain the fourth year? I believe this latter method 
will work more evenly and with less friction and dis- 
turbance in the ordinary work of the college than the 
other method. The three years’ course, however, must, 
as President Eliot maintains, secure the same attain- 
ment as is secured by the four years’ course. 

But there are grave difficulties attending the adjust- 
ment of a curriculum to the three years’ course. There 
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must be in the first place a large and devoted faculty, 
the students must be industrious, there must be an 
elimination of wasteful methods of instruction. There 
much be changes in the methods of examination. At 
present students have to spend from three to five weeks 
during the academic year in examinations. This is 
very largely a loss of nerve force which should be 
applied to the regular work, so there should be no ex- 
aminations ordered resulting in the suspension of the 
regular college work. This can be done with the co- 
operation of the faculty, every member of which should 
be able to determine the standing of each student under 
his control. A professor or instructor who cannot pass 
intelligently upon the standing of a student without 
the cram and grind of an examination, is not just the 
man for his place. This feature alone in the college 
of the future will make a great change in the attain- 
ments of the students themselves. 

Then there should be freedom from the exaction and 
distraction of competitive athletics. There should be 
a prohibition of competitive games. Such games are 
an injustice to the large majority of students. Ath- 
letics should be conducted for their own sake, for sport 
and for physical training, and when they are conducted 
for these purposes — legitimate and laudable — they 
will assume their proper position in college work of 
the future; and it may be that athletics of some kind 
properly regulated, should be required as part of the 
student’s work in college. 

Certainly a college having a three years’ course — 
which will be the custom in the future — cannot afford 
the time necessary for competitive games. One need 
not make any argument relative to the demoralizing 
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influence of such games, or to the physical conse- 
quences of severe contests. Such arguments can be 
set aside at once, for they are ample, it seems to me, 
to warrant any college in taking a course that will re- 
duce athletics to their proper standing. 

All these things will be necessary in the future more 
than at present, because it is becoming more and more 
recognized that an educated man is one whose body 
is properly trained, whose mind and intellect are thor- 
oughly stimulated and whose heart is in his work. 

Subways and elevated roads relieve traffic of con- 
gestion; so in colleges, methods must be adopted to 
meet ever increasing demands for new departments of 
instruction, in order to avoid educational congestion 
and yet produce the thoroughly educated man. The 
college should produce the educated man, cultured and 
trained, so that he may take up any work in profession- 
al schools or any position in life. I have felt that the 
present college does not do this as fully as it might, 
but I believe that the college of the future will do it 
and do it successfully, without crippling the secondary 
schools and without robbing the professional schools 
of their grand work. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING AND 
SUPERVISION. 


PROBLEMS IN TRAINING AND HOW MET. 


I. In THE Country NorMAL SCHOOL. 
NELLIE F. HARVEY, NORMAL SCHOOL, CASTINE, MAINE. 


Most of the problems in training connected with the 
country phase of the subject ought to have come with- 
in my experience, for not only is the state normal 
school at Castine in the country but most of its pupils 
are country boys and girls. 

Someone once told me that Castine is eighteen miles 
from everywhere. That is not quite true and its dis- 
tance from other towns does not affect the training 
question particularly. But the fact that its location 
attracts many pupils from the eastern part of the 
state has considerable bearing upon the subject. 

The number of high schools and academies in eastern 
Maine is very small when compared with the number 
in other states or in the western portion of the state. 
I once asked one of our teachers what difficulties in 
. her work impressed her most and she replied: “The 
_ poor preparation of some of the students and their ex- 
treme youth.” It naturally follows that pupils who 
do not attend the high school desire to enter the nor- 
mal school as soon as they are old enough. That 
brings them into the training work too young. 

The age difficulty partly takes care of itself. The 
average age of the last graduating class was 22. It 
is interesting to note the development of students who 
enter when very young. 
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It is difficult to establish a point of contrast as our 
kindergarten friends call it with very young people. 
They want to be teachers, but just what bearing the 
work of a normal school has upon being a teacher is 
not clearly perceived. 

Poor preparation is the greatest obstacle that we en- 
counter, and we are often criticized for doing too 
much academic work. 

Our school law says of training schools that the 
course of study shall include the common English 
branches in thorough reviews and such of the higher 
branches as are especially adapted to prepare teachers 
to conduct the mental, moral and physical education 
of their pupils. 

Our course consists of two years of three terms 
each, the different terms being indicated by the letters 
A to F. What to do with pupils who are holding back 
the work of the class and diminishing the amount of 
time that cafi be given to methods of instruction has 
always been a hard problem. 

Some have advised raising the standard of admis- 
sion so that only those who have had the equivalent 
of a high school education can be admitted but with 
the present conditions it would make the normal 
schools too small, besides barring many who would be 
forced to teach without any training and who are de- 
sirable students. 

As a partial solution of the problem the first term 
is a sort of sifting period and it sometimes seems best 
to advise some of them not to finish out the course. 

Yet it is true that in spite of the removal of the very 
poor students and the hard work ‘of the others much 
less time can be spent in training than is desirable be- 
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cause so much instruction must be given. Those who 
say that too little method work is done seem to think 
that this work is accomplished by teaching methods 
alone, but this is nat so. 

I am sure from conversing with students who have 
been out to teach that many talks on methods that 
were meaningless at the time they were given came 
back as helps when it became necessary to apply them. 

If a better drill in some branches could be given 

in the common schools the training work would be 
easier. In the evolution of a teacher there is always 
the danger of a reversal to type. So many new ideas 
are acquired at once that some of them are not as- 
similated. There is a great difference between our 
pupils of the A and F class in their ability to think 
along a definite line. Few of the students have had 
the mental discipline that comes from attending care- 
fully graded schools. 
. We, as well as the teachers in the public schools, 
find a surprising misunderstanding in the meaning of 
words. For instance, in geometry I often hear of lines 
which are respectfully parallel and respectably parallel. 
We try to show these young teachers the importance 
of using words correctly and of pronouncing them 
properly. I wish our public schools could devise some 
way of bringing back the lost art of memorizing ac- 
curately things which ought to be so learned. 

As a teacher in a country normal school I have en- 
countered many problems in training but it is not of 
these that I think most when a class is graduated, but 
rather of the earnest work of its members, the progress 
which they have made and their promise for future 
efficiency. 
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Il. In THe City NorMAL SCHOOLS. 


WALTER P. BECKWITH, PRINCIPAL, NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


The speaker said that his own experience had not 
been in a city normal school — properly so-called — 
but in a state normal school located. in the densely 
populated center. Continuing, he said in part: 

A problem is something to be done. The most im- 
portant problem which such normal schools have to 
deal with, — that is, the one which is fundamental to 
all others, —is that of maintaining or improving the 
personal quality of its students. This is especially 
pressing at the present time because of the important 
duties now imposed upon the schools which were 
formerly performed: by home and church and society, 
and because many former sources of supply for teach- 
ers of elementary schools are now cut off. 

The great number of additional occupations now 
open to women has drawn away from teaching many 
who would otherwise be attracted to it. The great 
increase of wealth in our well-to-do classes has also 
made it unnecessary for many young women of great 
personal attractiveness and social experience to earn 
their own living — thus they also are lost to the ranks 
of the teaching force. The opening of women’s col- 
leges in such numbers has drawn other young women 
to think of teaching in high schools, so that there is 
now a great over-supply of candidates for that work 
and a consequent scarcity for the elementary schools. 

The high schools and the normal schools ought to be 
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not merely good but close and intimate friends. The 
former constitute an integral part of the public school 
system and their prosperity is conditioned upon the 
quality of the elementary schools. They should, there- 
fore, be interested in helping attract to the work of 
teaching in the elementary schools superior women. 
But in general their influence has been given to en- 
courage college education, almost exclusively, and it is 
the general testimony of superintendents that the col- 
lege-trained woman, for many reasons, is not a suc- 
cess as a teacher in the elementary schools. 

There are great opportunities today for superior 
women in the elementary schools, especially in the 
grammar grades. Both in point of usefulness and in 
point of remuneration, it is the best field now open in 
a conspicuous degree. The public is interested in see- 
ing that its high schools exert their influence upon 
their graduates towards this work. The public gets 
back from the normal schools what it sends to them. 
It can do much itself to encourage superior candidates 
to enter the ranks of its elementary teachers. By in- 
creased salaries and by gracious social recognition, it 
can greatly aid the high schools in co-operating with 
the normal schools to solve in a satisfactory manner 
the most important problem with which the latter now 
have to deal. 


Ill. In Tue City TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


FRANK J. PEASLEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
LYNN, MASS. 


Twenty-five years ago the state normal school at 
Salem, which supplied most of the young teachers for 
the Lynn schools, had no model school department, 
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in which its members might observe and practice the 
art of teaching. Its course in pedagogics was wholly 
theoretical and general. The city was then employ- 
ing usually ten or twelve young teachers, mostly resi- 
dents of Lynn, all of whom were inexperienced in 
teaching, and consequently more or less inefficient. 
Some were deficient in scholarship and totally unfit 
for the work. After agitating the question of a bet- 
ter preparation for its teachers for a period of five or 
six years, and after attempting unsuccessfully to re- 
duce the loss from inefficiency by an examination of 
candidates, it was decided to establish a city training 
school, with a one year’s course in preparation and 
practice, to which girls, residents of Lynn, were ad- 
mitted and trained for service, without previously at- 
tending the normal school. It was thought that one 
year of professional study, observation and actual 
teaching under supervision would give these young 
women a better preparation for teaching than that af- 
forded by the two years of academic and professional 
study in the normal school. 

The experiment, however, did not prove satisfactory. 
Owing to social, political and other influences, no ade- 
quate standard of scholarship for admission to the 
school was maintained, and no commendable degree of 
efficiency was ever developed in it. Instead of the an- 
ticipated improvement in the teaching force, the 
schools were being supplied with teachers not as well 
equipped as those who were formerly taken from the 
normal school. 

This travesty of a city training school was suffered 
to exist until a practice school was established to 
which only college or Massachusetts State Normal 
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School graduates are now admitted as pupil teachers. 
Under the rules of the school committee only the best 
candidates available, from whatever source, are select- 
ed for training in this school. At present, not more 
than ten applicants each year can be accommodated. 
Here the pupil teacher is given entire charge of a class 
which she is to teach, and for the discipline and prog- 
ress of which she is held responsible for one year. 
She is, however, teaching under the close supervision 
of the best critic teachers that can be secured for a 
reasonable compensation. 

The city practice school is no pretended substitute 
for the state normal school. It begins its work with 
the pupil-teacher where the normal school leaves off. 
It is, with its immediate and expert supervision, logi- 
cally and essentially the next step in the development 
of teaching power and skill. * In it the young teacher 
is introduced to all the responsibilities of the ordinary 
school and taught how to meet them. She is shown 
what to do, how to do it, and kept doing it until right 
habits are formed and fixed, or until it is evident that 
she lacks the natural endowment of teaching ability. 

It is not too much to ask of teachers that they take 
time to prepare thoroughly for their high calling. In 
justice to themselves and to the public they should do 
so. In Germany, six years of preparation in high 
school work is required for admission to the normal 
school, in which the course of professional training is 
three years—nine years of preparation to teach in- 
stead of six, as in this country. On the other hand, 
it is necessary for the city in order to conserve its in- 
terests — financial and otherwise—to maintain a 
practice school, or to provide some similar means for 
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the training of its teachers. Increased salaries mean 
reward for skill. Twenty years ago the maximum 
salary for grade teachers in Lynn was $500, today it is 
$650. The additional $150 is to pay for skill. It pre- 
sumes an artistic service. It represents 4 per cent. in- 
come on an investment of $3,750. If $500 was a fair 
remuneration for an unskilled teacher twenty years 
ago, the citv of Lynn is paying to each grade teacher 
today the annual interest on nearly $4,000 which it has 
a right to suppose that teacher has invested in prepar- 
ing herself for skilled workmanship. The city must, 
therefore, see to it that she is prepared to do the high- 
est order of teaching of which she is capable, and 
must afford the opportunity for that preparation. 


NOTE. 


C. W. Bickford, superintendent of schools of Man- 
chester, N. H., spoke briefly, saying that in choosing 
a teacher he would rather see the girl’s parents, than 
the girl herself, that he would wish to know what sort 
of an influence had surrounded that girl. He made a 
strong plea for the practical teacher, a girl who could 
adapt herself to circumstances. 
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GENERAL TOPIC.— TRAINING WHILE IN 
SERVICE. ITS NEEDS AND LIMITATIONS. 


I. From THE VIEw-PoINT OF THE NORMAL 
TEACHER. 


MAY ‘L. BARIGHT, NORMAL SCHOOL, NORTH ADAMS, . 
MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


After referring to some of the conditions that pre- 
vailed in early America, Miss Baright called attention 
to the trend of the Pilgrim mind which soon after the 
necessities of life were met turned at once to the 
founding of schools. The university at Cambridge 
was the first and then followed the plentiful common 
schools. , 

But with the schools established, a demand for 
good teachers became pressing and in time normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges were established. For 
a time perhaps there was a-doubt as to these trained 
teachers. But now it is acknowledged everywhere 
that the professionally educated teacher is better pre- 
pared than those not so trained, however proficient 
they may become. But such teachers have yet to 
learn that a knowledge of children is essential as well 
as a knowledge of their subjects. The teacher must 
study his subject pedagogically. But it is true that 
what he knows best he teaches himself. So he must 
know children, know them because he learns them. 
The teacher through self instruction will become an 
inspirer of children, not an exacter of lessons, and 
marker of papers. 
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It is true that only those who are educated, develop- 
ed and formed can educate, develop and form others. 
This education of teachers the normal school gives. 

The source of power is in the human heart. The 
motive power, the educational impulse, of the teach- 
er must be strong and compelling. One of the ob- 
jects of teaching is to connect present facts with their 
deeper meaning. As Shakespeare said of the imagina- 
tion, it exalts the commonplace into the lofty. Emo- 
tion inseparably attends the imagination. Without 
emotion we can do nothing for others, nor without 
it can a teacher inspire his pupils. Emotion is most 
essential to the teacher. Even in the teaching of 
mathematics should the teachers rouse emotion. But 
in the teaching of literature there is the greatest 
opportunity for inspiring the emotions. To teach about 
literature and to teach literature are different things. 
The first is well done, but we do not ever approach 
doing the latter well. To do this the teacher. should 
present a vision of the story or poem. The teacher 
must cultivate the vision of the inward eyes. The 
spirit of the machine has permeated all walks of 
American life. Too little we see with the inward eye. 

If this is true, the remedy is in the school. But 
before the teacher can help his pupils he must first 
educate himself to see with the inward eye. So will 
the material which is only the less important half of 
life give way to the spiritual which is the most im- 
portant. 
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Il. From THE VIEW-POINT OF THE PRIMARY 
SUPERVISOR. 


ELLA L. SWEENEY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The most perplexing problem in the training of 
teachers is found in the relation of theory to practice. 
It is comparatively easy to present a systematic sur- 
vey of a school subject but it is quite another matter 
to bring teachers to an understanding of the educa- 
tional significance of these subjects. A person of 
immature intellectual strength needs far more per- 
sonal guidance and a longer period of training than 
one who clearly apprehends the nature of his task 
and is capable of self direction and self criticism in 
every effort. We have in public school work teach- 
ers of all degrees of mental caliber. 

Professional students must be taught what to do, 
how to do it, and why it is worth doing. If the nor- 
mal school training has not laid emphasis on this last 
factot — an appreciation of why a thing is worth do- 
ing — has not given the student a philosophy of edu- 
cation, an understanding of child nature and famili- 
arity with the means and instruments of influencing 
child development — then the good supervisor must 
make this her field for work. 

The mission of supervision is really to see that all 
the children are receiving the education to which they 
are justly entitled. Supervision is really overseeing. 
It is taking a broad general view and it aims to see 
not only the foreground with its details but the back 
and middle ground as well. Supervision is really in- 
sight. It aims at truthfulness. The supervisor’s chief 
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business is best expressed by the one word service. 
Supervision is foresight. The good supervisor sees 
ahead and far ahead. She plans ahead and gives in- 
struction ahead. Supervision is really ministry. The 
supervisor should go to her associates to give help. 
The duties of the supervisor are these: 


1. To represent the department in which she 
serves and the policy of the superintendent whom she 
represents. 

2. To hold meetings for the instruction of teach- 
ers, to furnish them with outlines and programs, to 
counsel with them. 

3. To organize exhibits. 

4. To give lessons for the instruction of the chil- 
dren or of the class teachers or of both. 

5. To supervise the work of all teachers and to re- 
port to the superintendent. 

6. To grow in knowledge and skill. 


Some of the problems that the supervisor meets: 

1. There is the class-room drudge, eminently faith- 
ful but without originality, diligent in season and out 
of season, but without enthusiasm. 

2. There is the teacher of moderate ability, the self 
satisfied individual. 

3. There is the raw, crude untrained woman, fresh 
from her normal training. 


We cannot supply the student with the educational 
theory in the abstract and leave him to make the ap- 
plication in the particular subjects. The divorcement 
of theory and practice found in so many of our nor- 
mal schools is the cause of much unsatisfactory train- 
ing. The method of teaching must be learned in con- 
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nection with the study of facts and principles of each 
subject, and this can be best learned when the nor- 
mal and practice departments are in the closest and 
happiest relation to each other. 

The supervisor must be a student of supervision 
and she must possess considerable practical experi- 
ence in the largest sense. We need in this depart- 
ment self reliant women who are interested in hu- 
manity, who are ready both to serve and to rule and 
who are keen for action after thought. 


Ill. From THE VIEW-POINT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


WILLIAM C. BATES, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Training and service. These are good words. Our 
training while in service shall be like a going hand-in- 
hand —a living together. The training while in ser- 
vice that gives the greatest good is a heartening proc- 
ess. It evokes that buoyancy, that serenity, that calm- 
ness that make the spirit free and keep it free. The 
training while in service that is most helpful, that 
leads us out into largest ways does not cramp us by 
prescribing just how we shall manage matters of de- 
tail. It ever persuades us that we who have prob- 
lems to solve and difficulties to surmount, are per- 
sons who have power of initiative and persistency of 
purpose. It gives us scope. I do not believe in rules 
—I will not make them —1I will not mind them — 
there is a more excellent way. Let me read you a few 
rules that were lately made for the government of 
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teachers —(here the speaker quoted some rules that he 
considered too stiff). 

Now, the teachers who are required to follow such 
excellent directions as these are not being led out into 
largeness of educational life —they are not likely to 
feel that freedom and that buoyancy of spirit that 
make the school day seem all too short. There is 
great danger, when the training while in service deals 
largely with details, that angularity and acidity will 
increase in the corps and that tendencies toward per- 
manent spinsterhood will unduly develop. A princi- 
pal or a superintendent who has seen the vision can do 
more to train a teacher and to help her pupils to get 
work in arithmetic that looks right and is right, by 
just walking about the room when the pupils are fin- 
ishing their lesson, picking up a half dozen papers that 
look about right, and then talking with the children 
about them, showing the children why they look right 
and just praising that kind of work in the presence of 
the teacher than he could by all the directions he 
could formulate in a-month. If he does that a few 
times and never shows a bad paper he will not have 
to look about long for a half dozen good ones — 
the papers will soon all be good. 

The training while in service that makes use of the 
work of the children as a means of helping the teach- 
ers, does not work by contrasts, showing the difference 
between the good and the bad — between the poor 
and the excellent— or between the fair and the fine 
— it just holds up the good — it shows the excellent 
— it finds the fine, and the teacher who_is led by a 
guide who is looking for good to glory in, and not 
for faults to fume over increases in power and in 
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peace —she does not worry—her pupils call her 
blessed. She keeps just as round and as rosy on 
Friday as on Monday —in March as in September. 
And, too, the teachers shall train the principal, the 
superintendent — they shall so live with him that he 
shall know and feel the uplift and the heartening of 
their good will. Do not be afraid, my friends, to train 
your superintendent. Go half way to meet him, and 
even a little more than half way. He needs your 
training and your help a little more than you need 
his. All the weight of the woe —of the tribulation 
—of the whole educational system of the place is 
thrown across his shoulders. Do not always have a 
bunch of troubles for him to help you bear — some- 
times hand him out a bunch of your joys so that he 
may have pleasure in them with you. Just how shall 
you train this superintendent? None can tell. 

Training while in service by teachers’ meetings 
when the whole corps assembles for the consideration 
of a general subject, by grade meetings when methods 
of doing particular parts of school work are discuss- 
ed, by conferences with individual teachers when some 
vital matter is considered — these are the leading and 
perhaps the most effective ways of bringing a larger 
and more wholesome life into the schools. 

A heartening training —a training that shows a 
way but does not describe the way in which work 
must be done. This is the training in which I believe. 
It may not succeed perfectly the first time it is tried 
by the new man, but if you live long enough and calm- 
ly enough, and lovingly enough, in this way of life 
you will find that it is the way of educational power 
and peace. 
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She came into the office of the superintendent and 
sat near him. She was a woman of strong personali- 
ty —a leader among women —a power in her work 
—she never failed to do the things she undertook. 
She looked right at him and was still — at last she 
said, “I have come in to tell you what you have done 
for me as we have worked together. You have taken 
the fight all out of me. I used to be in trouble half the 
time. I thought very much about my power and was 
ever protecting my rights — now, I just think about 
my privilege —the privilege of service, and now my 
life is sweeter, and happier, and I can see that I am 
accomplishing more than I did in the days when I 
used to be so ready to fuss and to fight — you have 
done this for me, and I felt that I wanted to tell you 
about it — you knew it before I told you, didn’t you?” 
“Yes,” he said, “we are all becoming better together.” 

The kind of training into which I would like to put 
what power there is in my life, makes of us all just 
one family. The end of the school years has come — 
the last session is over —the children have all gone 
—the teacher of the fifth grade stands there looking 
at the empty seats and at the vacant desks. She 
thinks of one little fellow whom she will probably 
never see again. He has been something of a rogue, 
and has made many demands upon her strength and 
upon her patience, and now she is forever rid of him. 
Is she glad? No. She has put her life into his life 
and she cannot let him go. 

Training while in service —its needs and its limi- 
tations. Its needs. They will exist just so long as we 
who are imperfect and so long as our successors, who 
must needs be imperfect, are working upon the vary- 
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ing natures of children in ways that are ever suscepti- 
ble of improvement. 

Its limitations.(?) The training that I would give 
and that I would receive has no limitations, for it ever 
opens the way into larger life — into a freer and more 
joyous service, and the voices that I hear calling help- 
fully to me today are the voices of those who are close 
beside me on the way. 


Note: — The general topic was discussed by Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Professor of Education, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., and Walter E. Ranger, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 


Professor Jacobs spoke as follows: 

“To train our boys and girls is our first problem; 
to train teachers to train boys and girls is the second 
problem, but here we have the third, how to train the 
teachers that have been trained to teach the boys and 
girls. This is the unknown quantity. 

“Some one has said that no teacher can teach long 
without spoiling his disposition. And the question is, 
Do teachers grow? Are the old ones superior to the 
new ? 

“Education has been said to be the forming of 
plasticity into habits. Perhaps we have been doing 
this too much. The problem seems to be to hold 
plasticity still plastic. We have been settling the plas- 
ticity too much. Rather the teachers that he should 
send out are those that are still plastic and capable of 
growing. 

“So are the teachers who are already in the schools 
needful of self culture. To allow them to do this we 
should allow each member to preserve and develop 
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his or her individuality. We superintendents can 
take care of the little things. We should allow the 
teacher time for personal growth, for self culture, 
for continued study, and thus to allow opportunity for 
the advancement of thought and the broadening of the 
horizon.” 


Mr. Ranger concluded the discussion as follows: 

“The subject has been well covered this morning 
— How Is a Teacher to Improve Herself? But I am 
reminded while we have been speaking of the office 
of the superintendent, that half the teachers are with- 
out the advantage of this official, and are left to work 
out their own salvation.” 

To teachers of this class, Mr. Ranger pointed out 
the benefit of each experience, noting and learning 
carefully from each incident of the schoolroom. 

“Many teachers, moreover, fail because they do not 
know what is going on in the minds of people concern- 
ing their work. This was an advantage obtained from 
the old custom of ‘boarding round.’ 

“Another essential to every one who is to be an hie 
cator is a confident belief in the improbableness of hu- 
man nature.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 


OUGHT THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN TO BE MADE MORE 
PRACTICAL? 


MRS. SARAH S. PLATT DECKER, PRESIDENT OF GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


(Paper read by Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Editor of the 
Maine and New Hampshire State organ, “The North- 
ern.” 


“The clock has struck the woman’s hour.” 

“This is woman’s century.” 

“The college woman is the coming woman.” 

These and like phrases are the key-note of many 
educational conferences. ‘They’ are used as texts for 
sermons and editorials, we put them as mottoes over 
the entrance to our Federation Convention halls and 
they roll as “sweet morsels under our tongues,” upon 
all occasions where women and their work are the 
subjects of discussion. If we shall glance backward 
over the history of our sex, we may well write and 
emblazon these hackneyed quotations upon every 
page. From the time of Dr. Gregory’s famous writ- 
ing in which he counseled his daughters after this 
wise; “If you happen to have any learning, keep it 
a profound secret, especially from men, who look 
with a jealous, malignant eye on a woman of great 
parts and a cultivated understanding,” and from the 
time when men commonly sold their wives in Eng- 
land for a guinea apiece, up to 50 years later, when 
Lucy Stone was not permitted to read her graduating 
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essay at Oberlin, as it would be considered “indeli- 
cate,” according to the authorities, to this great time 
when women form about one-third of the ‘college 
students in the United States, and when one woman 
in every 1,000 is receiving a college education, and in 
place of seven occupations being open to women, as 
in 1840, she may have choice in this good year, of 
upward of 300 distinct trades and professions. When 
this mighty march is considered, we may indeed quote 
and re-quote and quote again, our familiar heading. 

We have only cause for content and happiness and 
glory in our splendid outlook, and it is with no thought 
of plaint, or suggestion of criticism, that I send these 
few words for this conference. It is only that more, 
and much more, is required of woman because her 
progress has been so rapid and unexpected, and, 
therefore, most carefully should we study to guide 
this great and new force for the best interests of indi- 
vidual and community. 

We send our daughters to college. Why? We send 
our sons to college and from the very beginning, the 
first mention of his university course, we choose his 
work in life. We talk of it with him and with his 
college masters. We read books about his chosen 
profession. We direct his whole thought and study 
towards this life work. How about our daughters? 
Do we ever ask why we send them to college? No. 
We send them because it is the fashion; because some 
friends’ daughters are going; because we wish them 
to make acquaintances outside their own state or city, 
or, as a mother made answer to me not long since, “I 
send Mary to college because —Oh, just because.” 
I have in mind many mothers who have means, whose 
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daughters will live at home, a life of leisure, etc. Let 
us accept that statement. Why not teach these daugh- 
ters of the well-to-do, then, to live at home? Do we 
do it? I have in mind many mothers who have found 
to their sorrow and heartache that the long talked of 
and much desired college advantages have only re- 
sulted in the dissatisfaction of the loved daughter 
with the ordinary life and conditions of the household 
and that home making and home happiness have been 
left entirely out of the college curriculum. The an- 
swer to this always comes from those in authority, 
“But we teach cooking and domestic science in our 
college!’ Friends, cooking and domestic science are 
not home making. A home may be made as beautiful 
as heaven with cold potatoes served on a deal table. 
The cooking and household work should go hand in 
hand with the college training but from the first day 
of the freshman course to the crowning glory and 
honors of Commencement Day, with the material side 
of home making, could we not instill into these daugh- 
ters who are to be, we hope, future wives and 
mothers, the idea that home making is a science to be 
learned and not a drudgery to be dreaded. Could 
we not establish a profession of “daughterhood” or 
motherhood which would include the knowledge of 
and willingness to share the small economies of home; 
the courtesy and attention due to the aged; the sacri- 
fice of selfish plans and the thoughtful consideration 
of the mother, father and other members of the fam- 
ily, the habits of industry and the graces and accom- 
plishments of happiness and personal service. Let us 
leave out of the curriculum, perhaps, some of this 
long list which I take at random from a college sched- 
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ule: Literature, Composition, and Modern History, 
French, German, Chemistry, Bacteriology, Ancient 
Latin, Greek, Drawing, Book-keeping, Ethics, Ele- 
ments of Law, Geology, Astronomy, etc., and substi- 
tute, if you please, a chair to be called “The Profes- 
sion of Life,’ because, in spite of all, the average 
woman, let us pray, will have as her chief vocation, 
not only the moulding of her own life, but the fashion- 
ing of many others as well. The average woman, 
too, will have nothing beyond her college course. I 
think my opponents and many great and experienced 
educators disagree with this point of view, claiming 
that all special life fitting should be outside the broad- 
er education, but can the majority of women afford 
the time for this separate training? A girl leaves 
high school or preparatory at the age of 17 years, 
more often 18; four years of college and two years 
technical training making a woman 24 years, an ab- 
sence’ of six years, perhaps, from the home, and the 
consequent weakening and weaning therefrom, in ad- 
dition to the expense and strain upon the family in- 
come. It is the opinion of coming educators that men 
cannot afford so much time before beginning their 
lives and Columbia and Harvard give an A.B. degree, 
now, for a three years’ course. 

Put the life training into the four years’ course for 
women. Mrs. Perkins of Tennessee, a member of the 
Educational Committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, puts the thought of what this train- 
ing should be most forcibly: 

“Efficiency is the condition of productiveness, and 
the girl’s college course should be such that when 
she leaves her alma mater she will realize that she has 
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a work to do and is a producer of values (not materi- 
al) for herself and for others. She should stand for 
something in the community in which she lives. She 
should be instructed in ways which will show her 
how to be of service in the world, and there should 
be more practical courses that will fit her to know 
how to better the world in which she lives. That 
woman who has done nothing toward helping some 
individual life or bettering the community in general, 
may be said to be a failure. Our girls should be taught 
to see how much they can put into life, not how much 
_they can get out of it.” 

Suppose, on the other hand, the home is one of 
wealth where only the gentle ministrations of kind- 
ness and unselfish desires are needed, yet, even then, 
how great the opportunity for our college woman for 
service to others not so fortunately placed. Has she 
been, trained in practical work: Sewing, cooking, 
household work and the gentle art of serving? In 
every community so many are in need and thirsting 
for this knowledge. I have in mind one college 
woman who, unaided-and alone, brought a new con- 
dition, not only of cleanliness and industry, but also 
of hope and courage, into a city street of fifteen houses 
which were homes only in name. This is an excep- 
tional case, however, and too often to the eye of the 
layman the college training has produced a daughter 
not in touch or content, with home surroundings, with 
no definite plan for life work, with no. apparent. in- 
terest in the conditions of her community, and with 
no desire to give service thereto — living upon college 
days and doings, and making plans only for her own 
diversion and pleasure, without thought of the obliga- 
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tions which her great opportunities have entailed up- 
on her — opportunities which should have made each 
homeliest duty agreeable, and each dullest day profita- 
ble. Cannot the college give something better than 
this to its women graduates? It can never be done 
by one baccalaureate sermon, or one course of lec- 
tures, but by a consistent, constant, scientific train- 
ing of head, hands and heart throughout the entire 
college course. It can never be put into the short 
time given to technical training, for it must be inter- 
woven in the warp and woof of the whole college life. 

We have dealt only with the usual woman in this 
writing, that is possibly, the usual daughter of the 
usual club woman, not with the women who are 
specially fitting for professions or technical work, 
though for .he latter, also, the sensible life training is 
equally important. | 

The manner of bringing about this fitting, no lay- 
man can prescribe. It rests with educators, college 
presidents and student leaders everywhere. To the 
ordinary looker-on, whose opinions must be formed 
through experience of life, a simpler and much less 
exacting and more practical curriculum for the four 
years’ course would suggest itself, subtracting much 
that is, mayhap, non-essential, and creating, as we 
said in the beginning, a chair which should be spe- 
cially endowed to teach the “profession of life” and 
its many departments, such as proper values, essentials, 
obligations of citizenship, knowledge of business meth- 
ods, courtesy of the heart, contentment, the pleasure 
to be obtained from every day happenings, the divine 
art of happiness and the still diviner art of common 
sense. These lessons will not come to woman simply 
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through abstract book knowledge or college fashions 
and traditions. They will not come as they come to 
man, because of her past limitations and narrow out- 
look, but they must be studied and learned, lived and 
practiced and must be the new salvation which is to 
come to the world through the college woman. 

“Splendor! Immensity! Eternity! Grand words! 
Great things! A little definite happiness is more to 
the purpose.” 


OUGHT THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN TO BE MADE MORE 
PRACTICAL? 


MRS. EVA PERRY MOORE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN2. 


(Paper read by Mrs. Charles F. Flagg, Chairman, 
Educational Committee, Maine Federation.) 


EDITORIAL. 


Mrs. Moore said she did not yet believe in the add- 
ing of housekeeping, nursing and such practical 
studies to the college curriculum. 

She based her argument on the words of Mrs. 
_ Decker, sent to the board of the General Federation 
in January last as follows: 

“We have been giving our daughters college edu- 
cation ; we have been training them almost as we have 
been training our sons, but we have not trained them 
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for their life work. There are no colleges with which 
I am familiar, which train a wife to become a wife 
and mother and housekeeper. The thought that I have 
is that this committee (General Federation, educa- 
tional), should have a conference with the educators, 
with a view to introducing through the whole college 
course for every woman who takes it, the fitting for 
what we hope will be her life, the life of the home, 
and in addition as much of the technical knowledge 
in some line as will make her equal to the support of 
herself, if it becomes necessary.” 

Mrs. Moore said higher education for men and 
women, means broad foundations for liberal culture. 

The best and most far reaching statistics show that 
whenever men and women study together the women 
stand the strain as well if not better than the men, with 
fewer absences on account of sickness. 

The college teaches a young woman to think and 
reason, to apply her knowledge when emergencies 
arise. Enough has been suggested to arouse in the 
young woman the desire for some special line of life 
work. ; , 

The speaker asked if the college could include in 
its curriculum, theological, medical or business 
courses, typewriting, and such studies. She said they 
had been relegated to technical schools or departments 
of higher universities. 

She stated that it was her opinion that the proper 
time for all such training is after the college course 
based upon the fine liberal training which keeps man 
and woman from a narrow, petty outlook. 

Mrs. Moore went on to say that if a girl was to have 
a training for domestic life she should know definitely 
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whether she was to be a housekeeper, wife and mother, 
or to go out into the world to earn her own living. 

If the woman was to remain single then she had 
given anxious thought and time for that which would 
never come into her life. 

A woman. may not compete in skill with a house 
maid, but she can so mix her brain with knowledge 
that she can direct and control the household with 
the very best results: 

It is important to train the woman to act wisely, to 
meet her responsibilities. 

“Important as it may be for 50 per cent. of our 
college girls to be trained for wifehood and mother- 
hood, it is of more importance to train 10 per cent. 
of them to meet the obligations of membership in the 
body politic,” says Miss Talbot of Dean University. 

Mrs. Moore quoted prominent educators, and the 
weight of opinion was against the adding of technical 
work to the college curriculum. 

Mrs. Moore closed by saying that the question at 
stake was the highest efficiency and greatest success. 
She believed that if we had to choose it would be 
better for women to take up housekeeping and to be- 
come wives and mothers, without other training than 
that given by the college course, than to lessen 
their intellectual efficiency by practical courses which 
do not make for practice. 

The four years of undergraduate life are practically 
the only mature years left in which one may choose to 
survey the world irresponsibly. Those four years 
should be given to the pursuit of efficiency for the 
real work of life. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. DISCUSSION. 


Following the reading of the interesting papers, 
Miss Abbott gave the opportunity for discussion, and 
at the close of the meeting confessed that it was with 
fear and trembling that she had asked for that dis- 
cussion, lest there should be no one to speak. 
Her fears were quite unfounded, for so many women 
and men were ready with ideas, and very profound 
ideas, too, that the meeting lasted until nearly one 
o'clock, with many still unheard, who would have been 
glad to add their testimony to that already given. 

Mrs. Augustus Stevens of this city opened the dis- 
cussion, and said that no liberal education could make 
a woman less intelligent. Mrs. Hart of Connecticut 
said that if college training was to fit boys for life, 
it should certainly fit girls. Miss Pinneo, secretary of 
the Connecticut Federation, thought that the fault was 
with the men, if they would only make up their minds 
that they wanted the women, then the women would 
know what course to take. 

Mrs. White of Framingham spoke for one year’s 
training in a college like Simmons College. 

Mrs. Walter Stokes Iron, president of the Rhode 
Island Federation, spoke about a college woman and 


_one who had tried the experiment of home making, 


and believed that the college was doing a work which 
was much needed, and did not believe in the special 
technical training. 

Mrs. Marsh of Waterville took as the keynote of 
her talk, Love Ye One Another, and~said the whole 
trouble was the way of looking at life. That love 
was the fundamental principle. 
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It is a matter of regret that Mrs. Marsh’s talk, like 
those of the other speakers, cannot be printed in full. 

Miss Kenyon of Buffalo, Miss Fisher of Massachu- 
setts, Miss James of New York, Prof. Herbert Mills 
of Vassar, spoke at some length, as did Prof. Knight, 
Dean of Hartford School of Pedagogy. 

The discussion throughout was very lively, no one 
waiting for a second invitation, and as every one who 
had anything to say, was easy in manner and eloquent 
in speech, the meeting was one of the most interesting 
of the convention. 


HOW CAN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 
CO-OPERATE MORE EFFECTIVELY IN 
THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF 
THE CHILD? 


MRS. W. O. VALLETTE, MEMBER OF EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, GENERAL FEDERATION, GOSHEN, INDIANA. 


At the present time we hear much talk of the need 
of ethical training for our children and while we do 
not consider the subject from a pessimistic standpoint, 
we cannot ignore the fact of the increase in criminali- 
ty along with the increase in education in America. 

We sometimes forget that our country is no longer 
new and that changes have taken place since our fore- 
fathers’ time. 

Along with the wonderful progress in industrial 
lines came the eager grasp after more knowledge and 
with it an impression grew in our schools that manual 
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labor is degrading and if we could only get an educa- 
tion we could live without work. The result of this 
impression is that we all want to be educated that: we 
may earn our living by our wits, — no one wants to 
work. | 

The condition today is entirely different from the 
old. Times have changed but we would not wish 
it otherwise. The difficulty is we have not kept pace 
to meet all the requirements. Too much instruction, 
not enough construction. The fact that our crimi- 
nals come largely from the educated classes prove 
there is something lacking in our school system. 

The greatest difficulty in the solution of this prob- 
lem is the indifference of the American people to the 
situation. The women’s club, representing all classes 
of homes, is making these more practical questions a 
study. | 

The home can best co-operate by helping to improve 
the present conditions. We select our lawyers from 
a list of those who have come up through long years 
of preparation. We select our physicians from those 
who have spent years in the study of the physical man. 
How do we select the teachers of our children? The 
one who can best look after them. He must know all 
the things that go toward the development of human 
life. 

The first lesson in the co-operation of school and 
home is the lesson of the parent asserting his right 
to the education of his children in such a manner that 
no school board will dare suggest the employment of 
any man or woman to teach his children who is not 
qualified. 

Manual training should be a part of every public 
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school system. Nowhere is there a better opportunity 
afforded to inculcate moral principles than in this 
work. 

Since 30,000,000 bread winners must work with the 
hands, the relation between education and industry 
must be maintained. 

In bringing about these reforms, for educational 
purposes, we everywhere hear the cry of more money 
being needed. It is said that if the condition of graft 
in the expenditure of school funds in our large cities 
could be eliminated, it would enable all the reforms 
to be promptly made. However, we do not want to 
wait for the funds. We have a greater work — that 
of public opinion. The press is the best agency for 
this. 

In the matter of public opinion our efforts should be 
toward creating a general desire for the best educa- 
tional privileges and an attitude of friendly helpful- 
ness toward the school. 

The school is the bridge between the home and the 
world. Therefore each public school should adapt 
itself to supply the needs of life as exemplified in the 
community in which it exists. 


Parent, teacher, preacher and child should co-oper-, 


ate as one, that the youth may come into manhood 
not bereft of the knowledge of his duties to his fellow 
men, but with abilities to shape his environments after 
such fashions as insure satisfaction to himself and 
comfort to those dependent upon him and with thank- 
fulness to the Almighty God’s demands. 
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HOW CAN THE HOME AND SCHOOL CO- 
OPERATE MORE EFFECTIVELY IN 
THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF 
THE CHILD? 


WALTER H. SMALL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The early New England school was founded on the 
Bible and the catechism; the home and the church 
produced the old New England education. The’ 
minister, who dominated the church and the communi- 
ty, dominated the school and selected the masters. 
This domination through the catechism lasted until 
about 1850. Since then there has been a growing im- 
pression that moral education has been decadent, and 
many attempts have been made to investigate the ques- 
tion. Conditions of school life have changed. In 
place of the children coming from one blood we have 
now, especially in the cities, a very cosmopolitan prob- 
lem. There are changed conditions of thought, old 
world notions, changed conditions of church, changed 
.conditions of home living and training; all this affects 
the life of the child. Added to this there is home dif- 
ference, placing on the school much of the old-time 
home responsibilities. 

The school is the stomach of the nation, but there 
is danger that instead of digesting all that is put into 
it, it may have a severe attack of indigestion. The 
problem deals largely with the elementary school, for 
only a small per cent. of the children go beyond. The 
problem of these elementary schools is to take chil- 
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dren from the entrance age of six years to the age 
of graduation and give them a foundation on which 
to build. Habits do not become fixed during this ele- 
mental period, so that the elementary school must give 
such tendencies and initial velocities as will carry 
them over and beyond the danger lines. The school 
should impress upon the pupils the fact that the tone 
of life is maintained not by the power of dollars and 
cents, but by the standards of purity of thought and 
conduct by which people live; it should sharpen the 
moral vision; it should teach the recognition of the 
social virtues, regularity, punctuality, obedience, 
rights of others, bodily cleanliness, knowledge of phys- 
ical self, truthfulness, honesty, manliness, self-re- 
liance, courtesy; in fact all that tends toward correct 
habits and correct living. 

The elementary school has its pupils about 8,000 
hours, while all other influences command 62,000. The 
moral tone is the resultant of a multitude of forces. 
It is the product of heredity and environment and the 
child’s own self activities. The school is only one 
of these forces. Home conditions, community stand- 
ards and influence, companions, social life, the grow- 
ing tendencies in higher institutions and life itself to 
win at any cost, all furnish complications. 

Moral teaching must be continuous. In elementary 
school work it is largely incidental, suggestive. At 
this age didactic teaching is neither forceful nor 
fruitful. The school atmosphere should be full of 
good influences, good buildings, good school equip- 
ment, the best modern sanitary conditions, school dec- 
oration, school gardens, all for an uplifting influence. 
The curriculum through its music and drawing and 
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reading, comparative geography study, its patriotic 
teaching from history, possibilities of physiology teach- 
ing may all tend toward moral upbuilding. But above 
all is the personality of the teacher, which comes from 
strong, virile, broad minded, elevating life. Such 
teachers can only be obtained at prices which the av- 
erage community is unwilling to pay. No community 
has a right to expect that a person teaching for $3 to 
$8 a week shall be a mental guide, spiritual adviser, 
and a moral headlight, of strong, compelling magne- 
tism, a guide unto their feet and a light in the dark- 
ness. j 

So far I have only indicated the lines along which 
the home may co-operate with the school. Briefly, 
these points are home discipline and training; the in- 
culcation of the social virtues, — truthfulness, hones- 
ty, manliness ; the inculcation of the school virtues, — 
regularity, punctuality, obedience; parental instruc- 
tion as regards physical self upon which the whole 
moral tone of after life depends and. which cannot 
be taught in the school; character of home reading; 
manner of home life as regards social functions, late 
hours, food, sleeping apartments; all of which affect 
the physical condition and react on the moral; the 
value of the six years at home before entering school, 
which is the mothers’ period of real definite influence ; 
care over personal habits; home influences which bear 
directly on school conditions, such as, buildings, 
equipment, teachers’ salaries ; and lastly, by reasonable 
demands and expectations, reasonable comments in 
the presence of children. Reasonable demand depends 
on knowledge; lack of knowledge creates wrong 
judgment. 
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The home has no right to expect the school to do 
this work, nor to turn out finished moral product. The 
home should judge fairly. It is inclined to judge 
from its own standpoint. It is inclined to believe that 
its yardstick is the one which it brought from the 
elementary school, when in point of fact it was only 
then a foot rule which has grown into the yardstick 
with maturer years. It is not a fair standard of meas- 
ure for boys and girls. They have the right to expect, 
if they have furnished the proper buildings and equip- 
ment and the proper teacher, that the soil shall be pre- 
pared, the seed planted, cared for, nourished; but if 
the soil prove stony ground, the tares spring up and 
choke in later years, they have no right to charge this 
as a fault of the elementary.schools. The elementary 
schools have none of the pleasures of the harvesters. 
They may see tendencies change, asperities soften, ir- 
regularities grow toward regularities, but the full 
fruition is not theirs. Theirs is the hope that the fruit 
may not blight in the bud. It belongs to the home to 
take the pupils at the end of the elementary school 
period, by the fathers growing into close companion- 
ship with the boys, and the mothers, in close com- 
panionship with the girls, living with them the life 
they should live, and bring to fruition the seed which 
the home and the school have jointly planted and 
nourished up to this time. 
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HOW CAN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 
CO-OPERATE MORE EFFECTIVELY IN 
THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF 
THE CHILD? 


MRS. ELLEN SWALLOW RICHARDS, OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Paper read by Secretary, Mrs. Charles F. Flagg.) 


By ethical training is here meant the science of hu- 
man duty or right character and conduct. 

Practical ethics directs man to the attainment of 
the ideal character and life by means of certain lines 
of conduct, morality, virtue. This practical living of 
the daily routine must be made to correspond to the 
complex conditions of the civilization of the time. 

The abstract has little charm for the twentieth 
century child. The teaching of principles of action 
just because they have been set down in books has 
little effect upon the minds of American youth. On 
the other hand, all children become at once interested 
in the application of whatever they are learning, es- 
pecially if there is anything that they can do to illus- 
trate it. 

Therefore, practical ethics, rules of conduct, means 
of attainment of ends sought, may be successfully 
given to children of school age. But children are 
above all else imitative, and the daily example of 
parents may neutralize all school training, and in pro- 
portion as the parents and older members of the fam- 
ily are looked up to and admired, is the neutralizing 
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effect of home over school. Moreover, a child wishes 
to have his question of Why, answered. It is less than 
ever possible to give bare directions without some rea- 
son attached. 

The chief items of practical conduct applicable to the 
school age in regard to the child are,—duty to himself 
and to society, as an efficient human being, to acquire 
habits of cleanliness and order, correct position, prop- 
er habits of eating, etc. The author maintains that 
if a child is told that persistently sitting and standing 
wrongly may cripple him for life, if he believes that 
he may contract disease from others if his hands go 
unwashed, he has a powerful incentive to form cor- 
rect habits. These lessons may be given him without 
making him morbidly conscious of himself, if the 
teacher is wise. 

There must be held up before the child the goal for 
which he is to strive, and an incentive to strive, else 
there will not be a sufficient interest or strength to 
hold him. 

There may be objections to using the mechanical 
illustration in this too mechanical age, but it seems 
right to take whatever is and make the best of it in- 
stead of forever fighting. 

Hence, it may be quite right as it is certainly satis- 
factory to start the child with the idea of making him- 
self efficient, to rouse his ambition, to make a man, a 
well, strong, happy man. If he is this, his morals are 
less likely to go wrong. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to rouse a child’s 
ambition for himself. From the earliest days of the 
Republic, the possibility of some day becoming Presi- 
dent has been used to good effect on the ambitious 
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boy. Why not give him an incentive in his own well 
being, in his own personal efficiency ? 

The information gathered by the medical inspectors 
in our schools is startling in the evidence of the num- 
ber of school children, actually with incapacitating 
diseases, allowed by their parents to leave home for 
school. After medical inspection had been fully es- 
tablished in New York, there were 57,986 excluded 
from the schools in five and a half months, 12,647 of 
this number with trachoma, a disease liable to result 
in blindness, 8,994 with pediculosis. Such diseases, 
however, are not the only ones. Defective vision is 
productive of great injustice in the teacher’s treat- 
ment of pupils who do not see what they are ex- 
pected to see and do not know how to express their 
lack. We are only just finding out how much moral 
obliquity is due to physical defects. 

In the case of mouth breathing, caused by adenoid 
growths and an enlarged pharyngeal tonsil it is becom- 
ing generally recognized that inability to concentrate 
the attention on a single subject and difficulty in as- 
similating and remembering abstract ideas is a fre- 
quent if not necessary accompaniment of nose and 
throat obstructions. 

On June 5, 1905, it was reported that of 7,000 school 
boys examined in a section of New York over 3,000 
needed medical care. Nearly 2,000 have defective 
teeth and nearly 1,800 defective vision, while over 800 
have defective nasal breathing. The proportion of 
cardiac and pulmonary diseases is relatively small, 
but nearly 700 have feeble or bad mentality. The 
demoralizing effect of curved spines and other physi- 
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cal deformities is doubtless as great, if not greater, 
since the nerves are more directly affected. 

Worst of all, in the case of some Philadelphia 
schools 75 per cent. of the parents paid no attention 
to the warnings sent them. This is not necessarily 
proof of heartlessness; it shows the lack of belief in 
the need. This indifference to physical incompetence 
is one of the most serious dangers that threaten the 
republic. Every employer of labor finds men and 
women less efficient workers and as their productive 
power declines their moral force abates; therefore 
this subject comes rightly under ethics. So to medi- 
cal inspection is being added the school nurse, to do 
for the child what the mother should, but does not do. 
This is a right use of people’s money, for the welfare 
of. future generations niust not be sacrificed. More 
and more it is clear that*the progress of the race is 
bound up with the children yet to be born. Sir Fran- 
cis Galton with his professorship of eugenics (better 
births) and the Lake Placid Conference with Euthenics 
(better living after the child comes into the world) 
look toward the perfecting of human kind, now so far 
from the possible and the ideal. 

Therefore we are urging an hour in the curriculum 
of the “4th R,” Right Living as a moral Ethical 
necessity, as well as toward economic efficiency. 
The ideal of health is to be set before the 
child as a positive pleasure, not merely as a negative 
pain; as fulfilling his duty on earth; as an economic 
gain to himself and to society. Children should be 
taught very early their responsibility to society, not as 
a burden laid on their young souls, but as stimulus to 
their exertion in the right direction. If the George 
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Junior Republics, the school cities, the careers of 
newsboys and others who have gone to work at ten- 
der age teaches us anything it is that childhood re- 
sponds to a sense of personal obligation. Of course 
this should not be beyond the daily strength any more 
than a task of any kind, but obligation he should feel. 

Just here is a very strong reason for a garden for 
children. Plants are living things; they require what 
all living things need, air, water, food, protection. 
Like other living things, they die if neglected. There 
is no surer way to touch the fundamental principle of 
right living than by a garden. Incidentally it gives 
responsibility, the best physical exercise, and the best 
manual training — all in the fresh air and sunlight. 

After a certain degree of faithfulness has been es- 
tablished, the care of pets may be utilized for educa- 
tion in right living. Cleanliness, even temperature, 
shelter and joy in living are fully inculcated along 
with other ethical ideals more evident. 

No girl who has successfully cared for pet animals 
will allow her own infant to die of neglect. Therefore 
no child should be permitted to maltreat any animal. 

Ethical ideals may be advanced at all stages in this 
progressive gardening. The object of all life, repro- 
duction, the variations due to external causes, is so 
clearly seen in the garden that it should be more fully 
utilized. 

The care of the human body belongs under the 
head of hygiene —a branch of ethics, as one noted 
physician has recently called it. 

Domestic science and household arts, as now inter- 
preted, have to do with this care in a most practical 
way. They are not to be looked upon as money 
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saving or pleasure giving only, but in a broader sense 
they aim to teach the child to live that life may be 
worth living. 

To this end the leaders in educational thought must 
co-operate with the manual training teachers and the 
wise women of the clubs, in securing that training 
for domestic science which will enable them to influ- 
ence the future of the race for its improvement. They 
need, above all, to have imbibed the ethical idea, this 
belief in the effect of the body on the soul — the re- 
lation between wrong physical conditions and morbid 
ethical relations and even animal tendencies. What 
more noble aim could a teacher have than to make the 
body and its surroundings a fit instrument for carry- 
ing the highest aspirations of the human mind. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND 
HINDERGARTENS. 


PRIMARY READING. 
EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The main objects for which we should work in the 
reading classes during the first four years of the 
school period are: To teach the child to read fluently 
and thoughtfully; to stimulate the imagination and 
strengthen the judgment; to inspire a love for read- 
ing and create an appreciation of the best in literature 
and in poetry; to impart new ideas and awaken the 
desire to apply them. In other words, our object is 
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to lay a foundation in the life of each little child in our 
charge upon which he can build a broad and useful 
education. 

How great then, is the responsibility of the primary 
teacher! If her work is not well done, the mind and 
heart of the little child entrusted to her is dwarfed, 
perhaps permanently. Only teachers in the higher 
grades know how difficult it is to awaken interest in 
a child who has not been roused to any degree of en- 
thusiasm for learning and hard work during the im- 
aginative and plastic period which was spent in the 
primary grades. 

The first six weeks or two months of the first school 
year should be spent in arousing the social and im- 
aginative instincts in a child and in preparing him 
through blackboard and action lessons to read with 
ease and pleasure the first stories which he will find 
in his primer. But what shall be the nature of the 
first book to be given the child after the few weeks 
of probation and preparation are passed? The advice 
of Miss Sarah Louise Arnold is to “learn what the 
child likes and begin with his likes.” 

We know that nearly all children delight in rhyme 
and rhythm, such as is found in the melodies of 
Mother Goose and nursery songs. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton says: “The child’s first reading should mainly 
consist in what may cultivate his ear for the music 
of verse and may rouse his fancy. And to this end 
nothing is better that the rhymes and jingles which 
have sung themselves, generation after generation in 
the nursery and on the playground. Mother Goose 
is the best primer. No matter if the rhymes be non- 
sense verses; many a poet might learn the lesson of 
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good versification from them, and the child in repeat- 
ing them is acquiring the accent of emphasis and of 
rythmical form.” 

Nursery rhymes furnish as good material for drill 
on word and sentence forms as do the ordinary state- 
ments about bats, dogs, balls, etc., which we find on 
the first pages of many of our primers. A story built 
around the first few lines of 


“This is the house that Jack built, 
This is the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built,” etc., 


need not be any more difficult to read, but much more 
stimulating to the imagination of the brave little child 
who is struggling to master the strange hieroglyphics 
in his book, than sentences such as these: I see a 
cat. The cat is on a mat. See the bat. Can you see 
the bat? 

Mother Goose rhymes will doubtless remain for all 
time the child’s road to literature. They are the most 
natural preparation for the short stories and fables 
which have been told to generations of little people. 
They arouse a subtle appreciation for whatever is ar- 
tistic in literature and verse. But as the child’s body 
cannot develop on one kind of food alone, so no more 
can his mind. We hope that the days are nearly pass- 
ed when the child will be obliged to read one primer 
over and over until he has memorized the stories suffi- 
ciently to be given the first reader, only to read and 
re-read that until promoted to a second reader, and 
so on. During the first school year every child should 
read from six to ten primers and first readers, or sim- 
ple story books, which will include material on the 
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following subjects: (1) Nursery rhymes and Mother 
Goose melodies with stories of action built around 
them. (2) Some of the simplest of Aesop’s fables. 
(3) A few folk-lore tales, which are retold in the 
natural vocabulary of the child. (4) Nature and flow- 
er myths. (5) One or two rather long stories of 
child-life and activity, which might find a parallel in 
the life and experience of each child. (6) Stories 
based upon children’s games, which may be drama- 
tized in the class. (7) As the crowning work for the 
year, a careful and natural study of a few of the mas- 
terpieces in painting. This study may be closely allied 
with social story-telling as well as with the reading 
lesson, by talking about the pictures or reading sim- 
ple stories about them. 

The work of the second grade should be but a step 
beyond that which has been given to the first. The 
child in this grade is still a beginner and still finds 
delight in whatever is rhythmical, mysterious and 
wonderful. But there should be no gap between 
story-land and the actual world in which the child 
lives. A suggestive list of reading material for the 
second grade then, would consist of the following ma- 
terial: (1) A reasonable amount of carefully select- 
ed fables and fairy-tales. (2) A few classic and na- 
ture myths. (3) Stories of neighborhood life and in- 
dustrial activity. (4) Stories of the life of primitive 
people; such as The Tree-dwellers, prepared by Dr. 
Katherine E. Dopp. and Eskimo Stories by Miss 
Mary E. Smith. (5) Simple stories of. colonial life. 
(6) A partial but thoughtful study of two or three 
good authors and a few choice bits from their writ- 
ings, e.g., Robert Louis Stevenson, Christina G. Ro- 
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setti and Henry W. Longfellow. A similar study of a 
few of the interesting and stimulating anecdotes from 
the lives of two or three of the world’s greatest artists, 
with a careful, social study of some of their paintings. 

If a course of work has been begun in the first and 
second grades that is promising to make fluent, 
thoughtful readers of your boys and girls and that 
is arousing a genuine interest in and liking for the 
best in literature and poetry, by all means continue 
the work along the same lines in the third and fourth 
grades, always enlarging and broadening the field as 
the children advance in technical skill and in mental 
perception. 

Give the children in these grades just enough of 
classic myths and fairy-tales to satisfy their delight 
in the mysteries and to keep their imaginations keen 
and active. Continue the study of the customs and 
life of the primitive people of our land, of the Indian 
and the Eskimo, and of the social and industrial life 
of today. Let the children read stories of American 
life and adventure, stories of Old Greece, stories of 
the Saints, — St. Christopher and St. Francis of As- 
sisi, and the Old Testament stories of Joseph, David 
and Daniel. 

The boys and girls in the third and fourth grades 
should also read a few long stories under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. They will be interested in Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Alice in Wonderland, The Adventures 
of a Brownie, The Song of Hiawatha, and several 
stories by Kate Douglas Wiggin. They should also 
be given more poetry to read. Too frequently the 
children read or hear read but very little real poetry 
from the time the- nursery rhyme period is passed 
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until they are expected to read with pleasure and un- 
derstanding, Shakespeare and Tennyson and Scott. 
It is true that but little real poetry has been written 
that is not too meditative or too difficult in form and 
content to be read with profit by children under ten 
years of age. but perhaps it is better so. If there 
were more children’s poets, we, with our intense de- 
sire to instruct and to build broad foundations for 
education, might overwhelm the little people with a 
surfeit of verses from many authors and so deny them 
the delight of forming an intimate acquaintance with 
any one. Hundreds of critical little minds have al- 
ready set their seal of approval upon many of the 
verses by Christina Rosetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Eugene Field and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Let the growing boy and girl make friends at the 
very beginning with the best men and women through 
their writings, but do not force upon them unneces- 
sary facts about the lives of those whom they are 
learning to love. It is of slight importance that a 
boy should know just when and where Robert Louis 
Stevenson was born and died, but it will be a lifelong 
joy and inspiration to him to carry in his heart the 
Happy Thought, 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings.” 


Give to the boys and girls something to satisfy their 
love for rhyme and rhythm and we shall sée poets and 
musicians arising to inspire and make glad the world. 
Reveal to them beauty in color and line, acquaint them 
with the men and women who have reflected upon 
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canvas and wrought in stone the deepest and simplest 
attributes of nature and life and we shall see these 


boys and girls of ours finding expression for a genius 


within them which might have remained forever 
dumb, if we had not opened the gate into the won- 
derful realm of art. 

Longfellow says, “Many have genius, but wanting 
art are dumb.” May we not cause any little one under 
our charge to go blind and dumb through life be- 
cause of our failure to lead him rightly in youth. May 
we also be forgiven if we have said or even thought, 
that any simple book or story is good enough for the 
little child until he has mastered the technique of read- 
ing. Our motto should rather be that nothing is too 
good for the child. We must give him the best there 
is. Wm. DeWitt Hyde says: “It is not so much 
consequence what a boy knows as what he loves.” 
The period when the emotions are stirred, either for 
good or evil, is never so great as during the four years 
which the child spends under the direction of a pri- 
mary teacher, and the most effective channel the 
teacher has for inspiring in him a love for all that is 
beautiful and true in life, in literature and in art is 
through that branch of our work which we designate 
as primary reading. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


SARAH T. PALMER, PRINCIPAL OF PRACTICE SCHOOL, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TOHNSTON, VT. 


School gardening is an all-the-year-round study and 
becomes the most vital and practical factor in teach- 
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ing reading, writing and arithmetic. It takes the 
place of science being science plus the law of neces- 
sity. It is science taught for a purpose. The primer 
classes read with great interest their common experi- 
ences in the garden—a report of work which the 
children thoroughly enjoy because it represents some- 
thing which is peculiarly their own. This is reading 
and this is language work. Even more is this true 
of arithmetic, for gardening presents a series of arith- 
metical problems, especially if the ground is cropped 
for an income. Ordinary teaching of arithmetic is in 
the abstract, but working out the problem in the gar- 
den brings it into the concrete. The boy who is given 
four potatoes and required to put an equal number of 
eyes into each of five hills, to calculate the total cost 
and the cost per hill; at the same rate to calculate the 
total cost per acre; to estimate the income which he 
has a right to expect from each hill, from a row, 
from an acre! if at the same time the boy has to find 
out the proportions for and mix complete fertilizers, 
he is at once presented with living conditions. He 
becomes alive with interest because the problems deal 
with the business side of life. 

Thus, as a subject to be taught, gardening is a sci- 
ence and as a method it is the most substantial and 
practical basis for reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The work in the all-the-year-round course begins 
in the month of September. The children make daily 
excursions to gather flowers for sick people and 
friends and arrangements are made for furnishing the 
churches with flowers. Then comes the harvesting 
and disposition of the crops with its necessary book- 
keeping and arithmetic. We plan to have the books 
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closed and the garden plowed for the coming season 

before Thanksgiving. After Christmas we begin a 
course of reading and a series of experiments with 
seeds, etc., with stories of garden experience, written 
and read by the children. With the more advanced 
pupils come textbooks on agriculture for beginners, 
with study of soils, fertilizers, weeds and insect pests, 
birds, plant diseases, and a general study of farm 
implements and farm animals. 

The spring-time brings the planting, beginning with 
the tiny plants in the boxes which the children have 
been taught to build and fill with properly fertilized 
earth, and later the real planting and setting-out in 
the large garden. 


The garden which we have at Johnston contains a 


quarter of an acre of land, as the boys found out by 
measuring it. It was divided into five equal parts. 
In the upper portion the boys of the intermediate 
grade planted two rows of sweet corn, two of pop- 
corn, one of sunflowers and one of pole beans. In 
front of these were the individual plots, six by four, 
assigned to the botany class of the high school, the 
grammar school children and the teachers. And as a 
special favor a few of the younger children were al- 
lowed to have beds with the older classes. One 
youngster planted in his 24 square feet of ground a 
half-pint of peas, a paper of beans and a packet of 
sweet-william seeds. In front of the individual beds 
were 23 rows of potatoes, each 60 feet long — one row 
for each upper-class boy. The boys harvested from 
one-half to one and one-half bushels from each row. 

Then there are the flowers — not quite as practical 
but fully as interesting and useful for the children. 
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Blessed be the garden with its influences. It may 
meet with reverses for a season, but it is an esthetic, 
moral, intellectual and vitalizing factor in education 
which has come to stay. 





SOCIAL OCCUPATIONS IN PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


ELIZABETH DOPP, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The work in paper-cutting, sand and block build- 
ing, drawing and painting which is found in primary 
schools shows the recognition of a need for occupa- 
tion. But much effort along these lines is ineffective. 

It is necessary to fully understand the words “social 
occupations.” It is necessary to begin with what the 
child knows — his home, his neighborhood and the re- 
lations which the child can place between the city and 
the farm. He can model his own house in sand and 
blocks. If a child can see the common vegetables 
cooked he gains valuable knowledge of the effects of 
heat, etc. Thus is the child interested in the smaller 
things with which he is acquainted and led to see their 
bearing on the larger social things. From knowing 
and describing his home and city, the child learns that 
as his home is to his city, so is his city to his state, 
and his state to his nation, his nation to his world, and 
even his world to the great universe. 

Stories of primitive life lead the children to appreci- 
ate the natural conformation of the earth. A few ex- 
cursions into the country will make them understand 
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that the primitive tree dwellers must have lived in the 
wooded hills where they could keep watch for dan- 
gerous animals and where the food supply would be 
near at hand.’ Searching out these places will fix 
them in the child’s mind and he will be able to model 
a hill in the sand on the moulding board. And he 
learns just what a river is, so that when he comes to 
the word in his books and stories it recalls to him real 
water, water in which he waded, on his out-door’s ex- 
cursion. 

In the schools today the children are taught basket- 
weaving but it isn’t taught in the right way. The 
children use commercially prepared materials and 
sometimes mechanical contrivances— and too often 
are obliged to follow conventional designs in a me- 
chanical way. They learn nothing of the natural 
materials which they are uSing. 

To develop the social occupations properly there 
must be applied to each child the individual test. We 
must make the social fabric simple enough for the 
comprehension of each child, varying it to meet each 
case. It must be put to him simply, not by the sim- 
plicity of fragments, but by reducing society to its 
lowest terms, still keeping the principal factors. 


Outline of occupations includes: 

Principle of selection: 1, individual test; 2, social 
test ; 3, complete situation; 4, principle of balance. 

Central subjects: Home, neighborhood, city and 
farm life, primitive life. 

Problems: Source, kind, direct, indirect. 

Materials: Intangible; tangible; plastic, sand, clay; 
less plastic, textiles ; rigid, wood, metals. 
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Tools — Tools of body; natural and ready made 
tools ; artificial tools; technique. 

Forms or methods — Dramatic or illustrative, play, 
art; utilitarian or industrial, industry; experimental, 
science. 

Then there is the social test. We are an Ayrian 
people and so in stories of earlier peoples I leave out 
the Indians. We should build for the children of our 
race the story of the Ayrian people from the earliest 
beginnings. We must concern ourselves, not only 
with the manufacturing stage but with the reasons 
that underlie manufacturing —the reasons which led 
people to manufacture articles. We must give the 
children a complete grasp of the subject in its sim- 
plest form. 

There is the aid of dramatization to be used when 
of value, the home life, the problems of food, clothing 
and shelter. 

Summed up, there are three forms or methods: The 
dramatic or illustrative, leading-to art and play; the 
utilitarian or industrial, leading to industry; and the 
experimental, leading to science. 


THE AGE OF PLASTICITY. 
MARY S. SNOW, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Roman Catholic ecclesiastic is reported to have 
said, “Give me the child till he is seven years old and 
I care not who has him for the remainder of his life.” 
Most of the psychologists of the present day will say 
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that unless he has another chance to influence the 
child during the period of adolescence that he will 
have small chance of really molding the vital ideals, 
the manhood or womanhood of the boy or girl. 

Nevertheless this pedagogical priest had profound 
truth and science as a basis for this oft quoted enunci- 
ation. 

An earnest and patient study of the structure of the 
brain reveals very valuable implications which must 
influence our work with children beyond almost any 
professional preparation we can make. 

The brain is a complete structure of which the outer 
layer (about half an inch in thickness) surrounds a 
white mass both being of an apparently homogeneous 
structure. 

This appearance, however, upon analysis reveals 
that the gray matter is composed of brain cells held to- 
gether by connective tissue while the white matter is 
made up of multitudinous fibres running in all direc- 
tions. 

The cells are positive creative elements of the brain, 
while the fibres are negative carriers of impressions 
and motor energy. 

The cell growth of the brain ends at about the third 
month of fcetal life. The germinal cells at that time 
cease sub-division and henceforth the individual is 
dependent upon the growth of the cells with which he 
is born since neither fasting, humiliation nor prayer 
will ever give him any more. 

The growth of the cells means increase in size of 
the cell-body and, even greater in importance, the pro- 
jection and prolongation of various processes which 
are the nerve fibres varying in length from microscop- 
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ic extent to two or three feet. Thousands of the cells 
never develop beyond the stage of immaturity where 
they have neither dentrites nor axones, as these proc- 
esses are functionally named. 

During the fourth year the growth of the brain 
— that is the increase in size of the cells —is more 
rapid than at any time during life. This growth 
continues until eight years when it practically ceases, 
although some growth goes on after this — at 
14 the active cells have doubled the number active at 
birth. 

The hygiene of the cells becomes vitally significant 
to everyone who undertakes the training of children ; 
but while we find numberless individuals who feel 
eminently confident of their wisdom in caring for the 
bodies of children very few are found who practically 
class the brain as part of the body and undertake the 
supervision of its physical well being. It is all “too 
wonderful,” they “cannot attain unto it.” 

Everyone believes in well regulated and distributed 
exercise of the muscles of the body. All alike grant 
that the body is nourished by the quickened blood 
flow. That waste products are carried off. That all 
functions are stimulated and made effective. That 
4 the judgment and the will are co-ordinated and the 
‘ individual is already capable of bringing things to 
| pass and that this power will grow with his growth 
and strengthen with his strength. Donaldson says of 
a nerve cell, “when it is not kept active by the passing 
of impulses within it, it usually atrophies and may de- 
generate.” Here is faced the bitter fact that while 
under no circumstances can we create new nerve 
cells, mental sloth, uneven distribution of neural en- 
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ergy and mal-nutrition can shrivel and destroy those 
that we have. The fibres are always under direct 
nutritive control of the cell, an active, vigorous cell 
meaning strong, elastic and resistant fibres. And 
since the blood supply is richest to the best developed 
cells it behooves the guardian of childhood to find out 
what will develop the cells. 

Modern neurology has concerned itself with pains- 
taking care and heroic experimentation in discover- 
ing and defining the so-called brain areas. The charts 
are familiar to the student of physiology and psychol- 
ogy and every teacher who has been trained by good 
masters or who has trained herself through her satu- 
ration of interest has plotted out the sensory areas of 
the lower brain rising through the sensory motor to 
pure motor and finally to the undiscovered country 
of the region of the higher powers. She has farther 
sub-divided it into visual and auditory areas, visual, 
auditory, written and motor speech, and the definitely 
marked regions that control the trunk, legs, arms, 
neck, head, eyes, face, tongue and so on. 

To what end? This—that she may know and be- 
lieve that the whole convoluted expanse of the cell 
layer of the brain has latent powers and possibilities 
which she may bring to maturity and strength or 
which, neglected by her, may atrophy and disappear 
or, worse, may become the seat of degenerate change 
which will menace the welfare of the child. 

Education has depended upon the visual and audi- 
tory areas so long that the person who pleads for a 
cultivation of the great muscular and motor area is 
greeted with anathema and innuendo and denominated 
either a crank or a faddist, the former implying sus- 
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picion of his intellectual soundness and the latter the 
implication that he is an educated fool. Common 
sense is so scarce in the world that it is taken for ec- 
centricity. The muscular area comprises about 43 per 
cent. of the brain and this enormous region is coming 
at last into its own. The farm life of the old agricul- 
tural days with its highly various and organized du- 
ties had an educative value that modern educators are 
just beginning to appreciate and with its passing the 
modern child has nothing to anticipate as a similar 
means of training the instruments of his will, his 
muscles. Modern life has abstracted all that from the 
life of the child and it remains for the school to sup- 
ply it. In response to the need is seen a great wave of 
organized motor training, industrial or technical, man- 
ual training or education, the gymnasium and sports 
and games. 

The primary child is no longer considered simply 
naughty because he has an abundance and vigor of 
movement. The primary teacher rather is now on the 
alert to give desirable expression to the motor energy 
of the child and her study and anxiety is to make this 
expression purposive and educating rather than mere- 
ly keeping him busy—an aimless sort of training 
which once took the name of “busy-work” a word 
pedagogically descriptive of the individual whom 
Richard Wately described as “a man who always aim- 
ed at nothing and invariably hit it.” 

The fact that later development only will bring to 
perfection the collateral, finer muscles demiands that 
primary industries and games shall call-into play the 
larger basdl muscles, else arrested development and 
St. Vitus will claim their own. 
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The sand table, the large blocks, the cardboard con- 
struction, the making of rude tools for gardening, of 
carts, sleds and houses out of soft thin woods, and 
above all the games which call for free, prompt and 
purposive movements which make the body so good 
a servant of the will. All these are available to us. 

Many teachers in this gathering have already learn- 





f ed how to put the child into possession of all of his 
powers but many others are still hesitating to respond 
to the leading of some of the schools which are pre- 

paring the way for a race of giants. They anticipate 


confusion, failure, the wreck of the three R’s, the ad- 
verse criticism of a conservative public, a disapprov- 
ing or unsympathetic superintendent and the chance of 
the year’s end showing a mistaken use of time. All this 
is doubt and fear, neither of which ever righted wrong, 
redeemed error. or brightened the path of living. 
Rather come into the light, learn the potentialities 
of the whole of the child, then make a pilgrimage to a 
shrine of the defenders of this faith. Hyannis, 
Rochester, or let us say Pratt Institute, and New Eng- 
land will go on standing a beacon in the educational 
world because both her sowing and her reaping are 
with wisdom and with joy. 








KINDERGARTEN AS A PREPARATION 
FOR GRADE WORK. 


HELEN L. SOUTHGATE, SUPERVISOR OF KINDERGARTENS, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Parents and teachers should place. duties in the 
pathway of the child suitable to his years, and see that 
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he does them. The kindergarten child is a happy 
child, and the idea that the child is living a real life 
should go out through all schools. Children like little 
duties. The voice within the child is not strong 
enough to bring forth products of his own activity. 

The child learns through the kindergarten. The 
kindergarten is not a substitute for the primary school. 
Neither can the primary school be a substitute for the 
kindergarten, and no compromise will ever take the 
place’ of either. 

Each has its own sphere and stands for something 
definite and essential in the life and development of 
the child. They should walk side by side. There is 
not such a wide gulf existing between the primary 
schools and kindergartens as many people think. 
The atmosphere of school and kindergarten has many 
points in common. In both the children are busy and 
happy in the work that is being carried on. 

Play, a healthy child must. It is his means of ex- 
pression. 

A sound body is considered an essential develop- 
ment of mind and heart. We have now all learned 
that the aim of education is power rather than knowl- 
edge. 

Every real lesson, every true educational experience 
leaves not merely more mind, more muscle, but more 
child, more of a person there for all purposes. 

Froebel says, “Character building is the aim of his 
education and so the kindergartner makes it her chief 
aim to lay a strong foundation for a good character.” 

If the formation of character is one of the aims of 
education and it is to be obtained by good training, 
why not begin at the beginning and send the child 
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during the early years which are the most impression- 
able. Physically the child is developed through 
wholesome, happy thoughts, systematical plays, games, 
marches, so planned that mind and soul expand to- 
gether. 

In the kindergarten the child finds companionship. 
Yet every child is given the chance for individual de- 
velopment. : 


THE WORK OF A MOTHERS’ CLUB. 


MARY I. HAMILTON, BENJAMIN DEAN KINDERGARTEN, 
SOUTH BOSTON. 


EDITORIAL. 


Miss. Hamilton said that when she first began upon 
her work as principal of the Benjamin Dean Kinder- 
garten, a mother of one of the children came frequent- 
ly to the school, and always with some complaint, such 
as, “John did not bring home his lunch basket. What 
have you done with it?’ “From the mother’s stand- 
point I was directly responsible for everything the 
child lost. Other mothers felt as did this one, and 
after a while the idea of holding a mothers’ meeting 
was thrust upon me. Never having attended a meet- 
ing of this kind, I was rather at a loss to proceed, but 
after considerable thought, I made the attempt. In- 
vitations were sent out to all of the parents having 
children in the kindergarten and at last the dreaded 
day arrived. I took for my subject, The Kindergar- 
ten and What it Stands For, showed some of the 
gifts and occupations and explained their uses. The 
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parents whom I had most dreaded were the last to 
leave and they asked most helpful questions. Seven- 
ty persons attended this meeting and I judged most 
of them came out of curiosity. The next month in- 
vitations were again sent out, and after a while the 
meeting was held monthly.” Miss Hamilton told of 
the entertainments, car rides, social evenings, in which 
both father and mother took part, the fathers objecting 
to the invitations being sent out to the Mothers’ meet- 
ings, until now invitations are sent out to parents’ 
meetings. The work done by these mothers’ clubs is 
invaluable, bringing the parents, teachers and child 
into close union. 


THE EFFECTS OF KINDERGARTEN WORK 
UPON CHILDREN’S HOME WORK. 


LUCY KUMMER, PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, RICE 
TRAINING SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Miss Kummer told of the effect ‘of kindergarten 
work upon the children’s home work. She covered in 
her paper the plays taught the children and told how 
they carry them home and teach them to the babies. 


-Even the parents take them up and actually learn the 


little songs, stories and games. During her talk she 
fully illustrated the note sent to the kindergarten 
teacher, saying, “the kindergarten is the best ever,” 
by proving that the influence of the kindergarten was 
far reaching, carrying morality, cheer, songs and 
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stories to the home, and teaching not only the chil- 
dren but the parents to make the best of that which 
they have. She quoted from a well-known educator 
who said that whatever we get any one to do “delight- 
edly” is always well done. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


MABEL C. BRAGG, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LOWELL, 
MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


The chairman introduced the speaker as the “prin- 
cess of story tellers,’ and Miss Bragg proved by her 
story telling that she has well earned the title. A 
clear voice, and a thorough understanding of the art 
of pose and gesture, she held her audience spellbound 
as she told just simple children stories; and although 
her audience was composed of adults, there were sure- 
ly never children more interested or attentive. The 
little stories have a moral, and, must certainly have 
a good influence on the minds of children. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HIGH AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENDEAVOR. 


RAY GREENE HULING, HEAD MASTER, ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


- The bane of the teacher is isolation. Does this 
seem to you an extravagant statement? You are re- 
minded at once that instead of being physically alone 
she always has from 20 to 50 young folks about her, 
and that within the same building there are usually 
from six to a score of her kind, men, women or both. 
And yet, these very circumstances tend toward the 
isolation which I deprecate, and are often effective in 
bringing it about. Those young spirits are incessantly 
making their demands upon her for instruction, for 
control, and for moral guidance, demands that are ex- 
acting and absorbing, and in consequence they are the 
means of narrowing her range of effort and of inter- 
est. Her companions in the daily work of teaching 
are subject to precisely similar restrictions, and by 
their conversation ordinarily enlarge but little the cir- 
cumference of their common interests. The isolation 
of which I speak, you will observe, is an isolation of 
one’s interests. The teacher’s own room, her own 
school, or at most, her own kind of school, circum- 
scribes her wish for knowledge of an educational sort 
and her outlook upon the career of her pupils. When 
this process has gone on long enough the finished 
product is the kind of school-marm and pedagogue 
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that writers like Dickens and Irving could satirize, 
and not without some reason. 

And the remedy? The remedy for all narrowness 
is expansion. The remedy for narrowness of interest 
is the acquirement of broader ranges of interest. It 
is for this reason that I hold that a teacher would 
better be a teacher of more than one subject, that as 
much as in her lies she should mingle with good men 
and women in social relations, and that as far as in- 
come and strength permit she should take her place 
among those who are ministering spirits in the field of. 
benevolence. I am confident, too, that all this broad- 
ening of outlook and effort will increase her success 
as a teacher, if held in hand by sound common sense; 
it certainly will keep up one’s courage and serve as an 
antidote against the sense of weakness and failure 
which Friday night is wont to bring to many a sensi- 
tive, ambitious teacher. 


CO-OPERATION A DUTY. 


Another and a nearer aspect of this broadening of 
the teacher’s interest is found in the field suggested by 
my topic for today. Intellectually we are well aware 
that all educational work is of a piece, from the kinder- 
garten through the university, but so far as interest 
and action are concerned we devote ourselves to our 
own particular part of the process without thinking 
much or caring much about the other parts or about 
the workers in those fields. My contention is that to 
acquaint ourselves with those other fields and to co- 
operate with those other workers is a duty which we 
owe to the cause of education and a privilege because 
of its happy reaction upon ourselves. 
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This general statement I would like to apply with 
especial force to high school teachers, among whom 
my life has been spent, for the high school occupies 
a position that particularly invites co-operation with 
schools earlier and later. It takes the products of the 
grammar schools. Therefore the high school teacher 
should know those schools and have a particularly 
warm and helping hand for the teachers who admini- 
ster them. The high school also sends a part of its 
pupils, the greater part, into active business life. The 
high school teacher should, therefore, inform him- 
self as to what happens to the boy or girl who starts 
in to earn his living at eight, five or three dollars a 
week. It sends a small part of its pupils to the normal 
school. The high school teacher should, therefore, 
come to know what the normal school is doing with 
those pupils and what those pupils need for their or- 
derly progress, beside the passing of certain exami- 
nations. It sends a still smaller part of its graduates 
to the scientific school or the arts courses in college. 
All college questions, therefore, including the prob- 
lems of athletics, of electives, of three year courses, 
as well as the requirements, certificates and examina- 
tions, belong legitimately within the scope of the high 
school teacher’s thought and action. 

My topic confines me to the opportunities for co- 
operation which lie in the relations between the high 
schools and the grammar schools, a field which in it- 
self constitutes no inconsiderable area for explora- 
tion. 

The good influences proceeding from any secondary 
school to the elementary schools which are its feeders 
may be conceived as affecting those schools through 
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the pupils, through the teachers, or through the school 
committee. 


IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Respecting the grammar school pupils it is clear 
that the high school will render positive aid if it 
leads them to prepare themselves thoroughly and com- 
pletely for entrance upon a secondary course of study. 
If they go on to the high school they will certainly, 
because of this preliminary training, get a larger, full- 
er benefit out of their advanced study. The situation 
is more difficult when no examination is required for ' 
admission but grammar school graduates are admit- 
ted directly upon certification of their fitness by their 
grammar school principal. This last is probably on 
the whole the best plan of, the three for it makes pro- 
motion to the higher school to hinge upon the judg- 
ment of the person best fitted to decide upon the mat- 
ter, the responsible head of the lower school in which 
the pupil has been trained. But good as the plan is it 
involves a loss of the stimulus which the expected ex- 
aminations afford to the pupils and teachers in the 
grammar schools. This stimulus the high school 
should aim to supply in other ways. 

First, the high school teachers who have charge of 
the newly admitted pupils should early in the year dis- 
criminate among them as to their acquirements. Then 
the principal on verification of these assistants’ reports 
should make known to the superintendent, to his visit- 
ing committee and to the grammar school masters as 
they are severally interested, the names of such pupils 
as*show marked deficiency in ability or inclination, 
that is to say, deficiency indicative of poor preparation. 
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Another way by which the grammar school pupils 
can be interested in earnest work is by making the 
high school as attractive as possible to them before 
they enter. They are always more interested in what 
they have seen. Let the senior class of each grammar 
school be invited to come to the building in a body 
with its teacher at some time when school is not in 
session. Let them see the chemical and physical lab- 
oratories, the library, the drawing room, the large 
hall, the lunch counter, the cooking room, the dress- 
making room, and if there is a manual training depart- 
ment, especially the shops for wood and iron work. 

Again, the treatment which the entering class re- 
ceives from its new teachers has an effect upon the 
pupils still in the grammar school. When a pupil on 
entrance to the high school loses the interest and am- 
bition he had in the grammar school, this fact cools 
the ardor of those looking forward to the high school. 
Sometimes pupils say to their old teachers in the 
lower grades, “I wish I could come back to your 
school,’ “I do not care anything about the high 
school,” or “The high school teachers do not care any- 
thing about us; they only hear our lessons.” These 
are actual words of real pupils as reported by their 
grammar master. They point to relations between 
teacher and pupil in the new school that are unwise. 
They suggest “carping criticism” and the dwelling 
upon defects before personal interest has been de- 
veloped through the new relations. I suspect that a 
part of the trouble is caused by the change, from the 
system of grade teachers, so usual in grammar schools, 
to the department plan more common in the larger 
high schools. But whatever its origin, the evil is a 
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real one and is liable to crop out in any school; hence 
it should be met by anticipation. The entering pupil 
should be made to feel at home, to acquire an esprit 
de corps, and, if possible, to find heart anchorage in a 
firm regard for his room teacher, if not for both room 
teacher and principal. For this purpose it is a good 
thing to have the school assemble in a body once a day 
for devotional exercises or singing. It is helpful, also, 
for the principal to mark prominently on the report 
card an “Excellent,” when the record is above go per 
cent. 

As a positive aid in establishing personal relations 
before the pupil enters the school there may be recom- 
mended a personal visit by the principal to the senior 
class in each grammar school. 

Conferences may well be. held in which the masters 
of the grammar schools and the principal, and teachers 
of the entering class of the High School shall meet 
to discuss questions of mutual interest, such as, for 
instance, the subject matter and character of grammar 
school instruction, the methods of teaching specific 
subjects, like history, which are continuous in the two 
schools and the methods of discipline in grades higher 
and lower. 

These conferences should also be supplemented by 
visits to the elementary schools not only by the prin- 
cipal of the high school, as previously suggested, but 
by the teachers of the entering class as well. By these 
visits the teachers would learn more exactly how their 
coming pupils are managed and trained. 

Respecting the school committee the successful sec- 
ondary principal often has an influence of which he is 
either unconscious or careless. This body is gener- 
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ally composed of men in the professions or in -busi- 
ness. While they may be slow to confess it, in secret 
they often recognize in the head of the high school 
an expert in his business and so an authority upon 
questions on which they are without the data for firm 
opinion. 

To draw this discussion to a close let me repeat that 
high schools can aid the grammar schools through 
their pupils by leading the boys and girls in various 
ways to fit themselves thoroughly and adequately for 
secondary study, through their masters, by confer- 
ences, visits to schools and cordial relations generally, 
and through the school committee by an earnest ex- 
pression of opinion after due study of the problem 
under consideration. All these good officers and many 
more are included in a single ideal. The high school 
principal should make his own school as good a 
school as he possibly can and should make himself 
and his assistants as good teachers and as broad and 
deep thinkers on educational themes as he can. Then 
his graduates who enter elementary teaching will be 
efficient agencies in securing better work; then the 
school committee will honor his opinions, the gram- 
mar masters will welcome his suggestions and the 
grammar school pupils will feel an attractive impulse 
toward his school; all to the benefit of the grammar 


schools but not a whit less to the benefit of the high 
school itself. 
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REQUIREMENTS, FOR ADMISSION TO 
COLLEGE. 


D. O. S. LOWELL, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, ROXBURY 
LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr. Lowell gave an interesting and logical talk 
upon the Requirements for Admission to College. He 
held the close attention of his audience and gave 
them much food for thought as he told his reasons 
for a different method of admission. 

His remarks were in part: 

1. I shall contend that neither of the two methods 
of admission to college now in vogue (by examina- 
tion or by certificate) is either satisfactory or fair. 

2. That while the object of both is avowedly to 

exclude the unfitted and the unfit, statistics show 
that both signally fail of their object; for numbers 
that are unfit manage to secure entrance, and are 
dropped, suspended or expelled. 
- 3. That furthermore there is reason to fear that 
sometimes the fit are excluded or heavily conditioned ; 
and that it is better for society to allow 99 unfitted 
men to show their unfitness—if they so desire — 
than-to deprive one capable man of the opportunity 
of profiting by a college training. 

4. That jockeys show “horse sense” by ruling’ off 
the race track no horse whose owner pays his entrance 
money, unless there is good reason to believe that the 
horse belongs in a faster (higher) class. 

5. That-all men of good moral-character should 
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be allowed, on the payment of an entrance fee — to 
be applied on term bills, if the applicant maintains 
his standing, otherwise to be forfeited to the college 
—to prove, if they can, their ability to profit by a 
college course. If they prove this, when they have 
profited sufficiently, they should be allowed a degree, 
whether at the end of two years or of ten. 

€. This places responsibility where it belongs; not 
on the preparatory schools as by the certificate sys- 
tem ; not on the colleges as by the single examination 
system; but upon the student — who shows his con- 
fidence in himself by his deposit of good money, and 
then proves what manner of man he is by his success 
or failure. 





HOW WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY TODAY. 


CHARLES F. KING, MASTER, DEARBORN DISTRICT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


There has been vast improvement in the teaching 
of geography in grammar schools during the last ten 
years. Evidences of this are: 

1. Better courses of study. Compare the courses 
recently adopted in New York and Chicago, and the 
suggested course for Boston with the courses ar- 
ranged ten or fifteen vears ago. 

2. A more general recognition on part of school 
superintendents and other school educators that ge- 
ography is a useful and valuable study and should re- 
ceive its proper amount of time and attention. 

3. Methods of teaching which are better adapted 
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to the child mind. A different and better arrange- 
ment of subjects is followed. In the best schools, ob- 
servation and reading precede systematic study. Much 
reliance is placed upon supplementary reading. 

4. The use of field and observational work in 
teaching type forms and other geographical facts in- 
stead of definitions, text-books, and even pictures and 
moulding boards. Classes are taken into the field and 
shown a real hill, valley, brook, island, etc. 

5- Concrete teaching of geography instead of ab- 
stract. The “what” is studied first and the “why” 
afterwards. Facts and results are learned before 
generalizations are made. The deductive method is 
largely employed. ‘: 

6. The stimulation of the imagination of children 
by their description of journeys and scenes in foreign 
lands. 

7. The prominence given to humane geography ; 
that is, study of the people. 

8. The attention given to what the people do, and 
how they get a living; that is, to commercial 
geography. 

9g. The use of the eye in teaching geography today 
and less reliance upon memorizing. Globes, maps and 
other useful apparatus, pictures with stereopticon and 
stereoscope are constantly employed. © 

10. Topical study of the subject instead of a close 
following of text-books. 

11. Careful consideration and explanation of caus- 
al relations. 

12. Consideration of the natural activity of the 
child. He is given plenty of work, in making sensible 
maps, writing imaginative letters from other coun- 
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tries; studying subjects or countries especially as- 
signed to him; in making scrap-books, and compiling 
home-made geography. 

13. The fact that best teachers of geography to- 
day make the end and aim of their teaching to form 
five habits or to develop five powers: (a) The ob- 
servational power or habit. (b) The reading power 
or habit. (c) The studying power or habit. (d) The 
reciting power or habit. (e) The reproducing pues 
or habit shown in writing or drawing. 

All this may be summed up in the term, “ ante 
ment of geographical expression.” 

The best and most scientific teaching of geography 
today is undoubtedly found in the normal schools of 
the country, and credit is due them for the influence 
they have exerted in bringing about the improvement 
in grammar school teaching. 

This paper was illustrated by full sets of papers 
made by pupils in a large number of different schools. 


¢ 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, MASTER, LYMAN DISTRICT, 
EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr. Kelley said in part: 


“The ability of the child to use good English j is es- 
sential to the success of every study in our public 
schools. English is the foundation of our school sys- 
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tem. The teaching of accurate English should begin 
with the school life, and be made the leading study of 
the grades, if all the school work is to reach its high- 
est point of efficiency. The work of the primary teach- 
er is to teach the little folks to express their childish 
thoughts in simple English. To continue this. accu- 
rate work is the duty of the teacher of the grades until 
the child can express all his thoughts in acceptable 
English. To develop this language power a somewhat 
rigid but simple course of study must be followed. 
Since English is the basis of all school work, the teach- 
ing of -it is the most important work of. the elementary 
school. We now come to the fundamental principles 
which govern all good language teaching: (1) The 
teacher should awaken the simplest and most definite 
thought about the subject of interest. (2) From the 
child should be secured the sentence that exactly ex- 
presses the thought. (3) There can be no accurate 
language teaching until the principle is fully recog- 
nized that the sentence is the unit of language. 

“The children who continually hear refined English 
in their homes have a blessed advantage; for the 
language in the home exerts an influence of 
marked degree over the life of the child. The neces- 
sity of requiring accurate English in all recitations 
cannot be impressed too strongly for the subjects of 
study in the schools are the thought-producing ma- 
terials. The sentence is the unit of thought as well 
as the unit of language. The study in the schools 
should possess the elements that produce definite 
thought. 

“Certain requirements should be persisted in at the 
very beginning until the habits of expression are well 
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established.”” The speaker then explained concisely 
these requirements ; one of the most important was the 
fact that the use of complete sentences by the child in 
all oral recitations should be demanded. It is obvious 
that it is to the ultimate benefit to the child for him 
to refrain from the use of monosyllables as answers 
to questions. And the complete answers should be in 
accurate English. 

The speaker emphasized the importance of increas- 
ing the power of the child to use good English by the 
dictation of exercises. These exercises, properly giv- 
en, insure a quick ear, ready attention and accuracy 
in the reproduction of thought. In the beginning 
simple thoughts, requiring short sentences, should be 
used in the exercises. The sentence in dictating 
should never be broken but given as the expression 
of a complete thought. A dictated sentence should 
never be read a second time, for if a few of the class 
cannot take in the sentence at the first reading, the 
rest should not be hindered by the failings of a few. 
A whole class should not be made slow because a few 
are slow. The sentences should be required to be writ-_ 
ten as rapidly as accuracy and neatness will permit. 
The length of the sentences dictated should be in- 
creased gradually for the sentences used by the chil- 
dren should keep pace with the growth of their 
thought power. The sources from which the material 
is gathered for dictation and composition must be the 
experiences of the children, for the child should 
possess the ability of writing simple compositions 
about anything of interest connected directly with his 
own experiences. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING. 


LOTTA A. CLARK, HISTORY DEPARTMENT, CHARLESTOWN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Miss Clark described how her recitations in ancient 
history had been carried oni by the classes in the form 
of business meetings with great success. The pupils 
had a chance in this way to learn to think and act in- 
dependently and thus prepare themselves for the self- 
reliance expected of them in business and social life. 
The experiment more than justified itself by its suc- 
cess, as far more work was accomplished this year 
than had ever been done before. The kind of work 
done, also, was of far greater value than that brought 
by the customary question and answer method. 

The paper was particularly vigorous and original, 
describing a novel way of conducting the teaching of 
history. 











